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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——~»—— 


Ww is the cause of thecrisis? Whocantell? It changes 

like the chameleon. We can say far more easily what 
did not cause it. It is not due to the Army having refused to 
obey orders, for no orders were given tothe Army. We cannot 
even say that it is due to the officers at the Curragh having 
given an unsatisfactory answer to a hypothetical question, for 
has not the Prime Minister indignantly condemned all such 
questions? It certainly is not due to the interference of the 
King, as was alleged by the Labour Members and extremists 
inthe House of Commons, for the Prime Minister has told 
us with solemn emphasis that the King’s action has been 
absolutely Constitutional throughout. It is not due to the 
resignation of Colonel Seely, for Colonel Seely is still 
Secretary of State. To what, then, is it due? 





The crisis is due to the criminal foily of the Government. 
They let the Ulstermen organize and arm for over a year. They 
suddenly woke up tothe danger of threatening to coerce armed 
men and making no preparations for doing so. Then they 
determined to retrieve their error by holding in force the 
chief strategic positions in Ulster. But they could not do 
even this without bungling, bullying, and practising an 
economy of truth so severe that it looked to the plain man 
like deliberate falsehood. They let their military chiefs put 
hypothetical questions to the officers at the Curragh which con- 
vinced them that they were to be used, not to keep the peace 
between Protestants and Roman Catholics in Ulster and to pre- 
serve order, which they fully recognized as their duty, but to 
attack the Covenanters and destroy their organization. Then 
the Government’s agents, including the Secretary of State 
for War and Lord Morley, who helped to modify the Cabinet 
document, though he had been present throughout the 
sitting at which the document was agreed on, made a 
compromise with the officers and sent them back to Ireland 
reassured as to the future. Then, because the Labour 
Members and Radicals were furious, the Government seized 
upon the fact that Colonel Seely and Lord Morley had made 
the assurances stronger than were contained in the paper 
sanctioned by the Cabinet, and repudiated the agreement 
made by their agents. [Ordinary people, if an authorized 
agent has exceeded his powers, punish the agent, but do not, 
except in extreme cases or where there is fraud, repudiate the 
bargain. } 


_ Thereupon Colonel Seely resigned, and with great spirit (and 
in his case we believe sincerely) threw himself to the Radical 
wolves—tuking all the blame, and sheltering his colleagues. 
Then the Government refused to accept the resignation of the 
Secretary of State for War, and said in fact that, though 
Colonel Seely was guilty of murder, like many a good man 
-before him, he was so clearly innocent of manslaughter that 





he ought not to be punished. Lastly, Mr. Churchill called 
down fire from heaven upon the Army for daring to withstand 
the will of the people—whose will, remember, he is determined 
shall never be ascertained by a clear and direct vote—and rung 
down the curtain with the insinuation that the crisis was solely 
due to a vile plot hatched by “ the classes,” first among the 
Opposition and then among the offivers. This is the record 
of those who boast themselves the ablest, the most honest, and 
the most far-seeing of Governments, and are never tired of 
contrasting their wisdom with the stupidity of the Opposition. 
What a record! What a Government! Surely honest men 
may thank God they belong to “ the Stupid Party”! 


Before we deal chronologically with the course of the crisis 
in Parliament we must say a word in regard to the deliberate 
attack upon the King made by Mr. Ward in the House 
of Commons on Tuesday night—an attack which, we 
regret to say, was welcomed by the bulk of the Liberal 
Party with rapturous applause. We cannot find words 
sufficiently strong to condemn the falsehood and the unfair- 
ness of Mr. Ward’s suggestion. We say this, not because 
we think that the King should be exempt from criticism 
if he has acted unwisely, or because we hold courtier-like 
views as to criticizing Royalty, or, again, because we think 
that the King can do no wrong in fact as well as in theory. 
In our crowned republic the King must be censured where he 
deserves censure. Since, however, we exact from him, and, as we 
think, rightly exact, the neutrality of a Judge or of the Chair- 
man of a Committee with hostile elements on it, and since the 
etiquette of the Constitution, and here again quite rightly, 
does not allow him to defend himself any more than can a 
Judge, it is essential that he should not be exposed to reckless 
and unjust charges, and held up to odium for doing things 
which he has not done. As the Prime Minister, in language 
which, we are glad to say, was both adequate and sincere, has 
pointed out, the King in the present crisis has behaved in the 
true spirit of the Constitution. 


What the King has, in fact, done has been as far as possible 
to prevent his subjects from flying at each other's throats. 
He has played the game of neither party, but has done 
what no doubt the hotheads on both sides consider hateful— 
has acted the part of “neutrality personified ” which is allotted 
him by the Constitution—the part of moderator and of 
pacificator. He has used his influence in the cause of 
peace and of keeping the ship of State steady. If thatisa 
crime, then, and only then, is the King guilty of misdoing. Yet 
here is Mr. Ward, who professes to be a leader of men, trying, 
on no evidence except some backstairs gossip, and because he 
thinks it a fine and popular thing and a proof of his own 
sterling independence, to throw odium on the King, and to 
insinuate that his influence bas been improperly used. Asa 
rule, the Labour men have shown themselves not only honest, 
but thoroughly well bred in debate. Let us trust that Mr. 
Ward’s example will not prove contagious. Fortunately for 
Mr. Ward, no one challenged him to say on what grounds he 
had made his suggestion of Royal interference against the 
Liberals. If anyone had done so, he would have had none to 
produce, and he must have stood shamed in the opinion of all 
decent people as the retailer of false and malicious gossip ou 
a matter of vital import. 


In the Commons on Monday Colonel Seely made a state- 
ment as to the movements of troops in Ireland and the 
resignations of officers. The War Office had been informed 
by Sir Arthur Paget on the previous Friday that some officers 
“in certain eventualities ” would be unable to obey his orders. 
The Army Council at once directed the senior officers under 
General Paget to report themselves at the War Office. The 
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result of the inquiry by the Army Council, said Colonel 
Seely, was to make it clear that there had been a misunder- 
standing of the questions put to the officers by General Paget. 
The officers accordingly had been ordered, with the approval 
of General Paget, to rejoin their units. Colonel Seely’s 
explanation was greeted with laughter. 


Mr. Bonar Law produced a profound sensation by 
reading a version of what General Paget had said to the 
senior officers. He had informed them that operations were 
to be begun against Ulster, and he expected the country to be 
in a blaze by Saturday. Officers domiciled in Ulster would 
be allowed to disappear and would be reinstated in their 
position, but they must give their word of honour that they 
would not fight for Ulster. Officers not prepared to fight 
against Ulster for conscientious or other reasons were to send in 
their resignations and would be dismissed the Army. It was 
to be fully understood that Brigadiers and any officers who 
avoided service on an incorrect statement of being domiciled in 
Ulster would be tried by Court-Martial. We may add that 
this version of what General Paget said has during the week 
received the most ample corroboration. It is clearly a correct 
précis, 


Mr. Asquith explained that the intention of the Govern- 
ment had been the innocent one of moving troops to places 
where military stores and ammunition were not properly pro- 
tected. The very dispersion of the troops which had been 
moved proved that no strategical plan had been in contem- 
plation. Brigadier-General Gough and the Colonels con- 
eerned had willingly returned to their duties when the nature 
of what was expected of them had been explained by the 
Army Council. Mr. Balfour vigorously ridiculed the 
Government’s statements. The Prime Minister utterly mis- 
understood the situation produced by an insane policy. His 
words were irreconcilable with the recent speeches of Mr. 
Lloyd George and Mr. Churchill. How, if the troops were 
required merely to perform routine duties, could he explain 
the condition about an officer being domiciled in Ulster? 
How could he explain General Gough’s resignation ? How 
explain the immediate appointment of a successor? The 
truth obviously was that General Gough and the officers 
had been reinstated, although they still said that they would 
not fight against Ulster. 


On Tuesday afternoon in the Commons, in Committee of 
Supply on the vote for the Army, Mr. Amery moved a reduc- 
tion of the vote on the ground of the War Minister's failure to 
do his duty to his colleagues and the Army. The only “mis- 
understanding ” was that the War Minister misunderstood 
the temper of officers and gentlemen. Mr. John Ward, 
the Labour Member, who followed, seconded the amend- 
ment on very different grounds. He protested vehemently 
against militarist intervention with Parliament, and was 
cheered for full three minutes by the clock by Liberals, 
Labour Members, and Nationalists on saying that he 
rejoiced that the Tory Party had made the issue 
plain. “It is, are the people of this country free to 


make their laws absolutely without interference from either |. 


King or Army?” Mr. Beck, a Liberal Member, spoke with 
equal passion. The whole of representative government 
was in danger. Liberals had to submit their Bills three times 
to the House of Lords, and now they were asked to submit 
them also to final revision by a general officer of the Army. 
“ Officers resign one day, they come over to London, and are 
reinstated after visiting the War Office ”—“ and Buckingham 
Palace,” interjected Mr. Wedgwood. 


Lord Robert Cecil, who professed no fear of a revolutionary 
who was unable to vote for motions which he seconded, urged 
the House to take an accurate view of what had happened. 
It was not a case of officers refusing to obey orders. They 
were presented with an ultimatum offering the alternative of 
consenting to fight against Ulster or of resigning, and in 
choosing the latter they had acted from a strong sense of 
duty. Yet, he was told, they were now to be held up to public 
ignominy and condemned as men engaging in a conspiracy to 
destroy representative government. The charge was absolutely 
baseless and untrue; so, too, was the charge that they had 
been wire-pulled and intrigued with. The real difficulty was 
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no difficulty about a riot for personal gain such as that at 
Tonypandy. But soldiers, like everybody else, had to make 
up their minds when it became a fight between two political 
ideas. : 





Mr. J. H. Thomas, the Labour Member for Derby, dwelt 
on Ulster’s example to Labour. There were large numbers 
of railwaymen in the Army Reserve. Next November the 
railwaymen’s notices to the companies would expire. What 
if, in the meantime, the men’s leaders went round preaching 
the new Tory doctrine and proposing to devote £500,009 
belonging to the Railway Union to the purpose of arming 
the 350,000 railway Trade Unionists ? Failing an amicable 
settlement with the companies, which he hoped for, he would 
feel it his duty to go to the railwaymen and urge them to 
organize and arm their forces. The amendment for reduc. 
tion was ultimately negatived without a division. 





On Wednesday in the House of Commons the crisis reached 
its zenith in the sensational and, from many points of view, 
unexpected resignation of Colonel Seely. Colonel Seely made 
a very full and frank confession, and declared that he 
had been gravely to blame in giving the pledge to General 
Gough which was set forth in the White Paper issued 
that morning. He had exceeded the instructions of the 
Cabinet, and so misled his colleagues. The Cabinet had 
settled upon the particular form of words with which General 
Gough was to be reassured. To this formal document, in order 
apparently to make it clearer and also more satisfactory to the 
General, Colonel Seely, in conjunction with Lord Morley, had 
added the two final paragraphs. We cannot find space to 
quote these paragraphs in full, but they, in effect, promised 
that the Army would not be used to crush political opposition 
to the policy or principles of the Home Rule Bill. It was 
these paragraphs which the Government repudiated, and in 
regard to which Colonel Seely tendered his resignation. Speak- 
ing in the House of Lords, Lord Morley said of them: “ The 
Government bas decided that these two paragraphs are to be 
considered as of no effect.” Colonel Seely made a good im- 
pression upon the House by the declaration that he had felt 
it his duty to ask the Prime Minister to accept his resignation 
from office. 


If matters had ended here, there would have been nothing 
very strange in the transaction. A Minister had blundered. 
He had confessed his blunder and had resigned so as not to 
involve his colleagues. That is the accepted method, Then 
came the surprise of the evening. The Prime Minister, when 
he rose to wind up the debate, after be had administered 
a well-merited rebuke to the Radicals and Labour men for 
attacking the King for interfering, and had declared that his 
Majesty had “observed every rule which comports with the 
dignity of his high position as a Constitutional Sovereign,” 
made the announcement that Colonel Seely’s resignation had 
not been accepted, and that he was still Secretary of State 
for War. Colonel Seely had been temporarily sacrificed in 
order to appease the Radical wing of the Liberal Party, and 
then at once taken back to office in order to prevent the 
break-up of the Ministry, for Lord Morley could clearly not 
have allowed Colonel Seely to be sacrificed without resigning 
also, and with two resignations the Ministry must have fallen. 

Mr. Bonar Law’s speech was an excellent example of his 
really brilliant debating power. ‘“ We have heard of people 
being thrown to the wolves,” he said, “but never before have 
we heard of them being thrown to the wolves with a bargain 
that the wolves should not eat them.” In the course of a very 
damaging criticism of the Government’s position he taunted 
them with having played the part of agents provocateurs. After 
Sir Edward Grey had made an attempt to defend his colleagues, 
in which he declared that he loathed coercion, but the road to 
certain revolution was for the Government to allow their policy 
to be dictated or influenced by the politics of the officers of 
the Army—a gross example of begging the question—and 
after Mr. Chamberlain had described Colonel Seely’s resigna- 
tion as a “put-up job,” Mr. Churchill defended the 
Government’s plan for holding the strategic positions in 
Ulster in force and for backing up their action by the move- 
ments of the Fleet. The ordering of the squadron to Lamlash 
was not in any way connected with the special precautionary 








to decide what was civil war and what was riot. There was 
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going to Lamlash, and there it would stay during the con- 
tinuance of this crisis. Mr. Churchill ended with a political 
menace. ‘The real issue was the Army versus the People and 
Parliament. It was always right for the Army to shoot down 
the Radical or Labour man, but when it was a Liberal quarrel 
then no gentleman would demean himself by doing his duty 
to the Crown and Parliament. A more monstrous attempt 
to confuse the issue, or rather to state an untrue issue, was 
never made, even in the House of Commons. In the end the 
Government carried the second reading of the Consolidated 
Fund Bill, which gave the excuse for the debate, by a majority 
of 92 (314—222). 


Wednesday's debate in the House of Lords did not disclose 
any new facts, but we may note Lord Haldane’s remark that 
the Government had given the House their word, and they 
stuck to it, that they had no intention of ever bringing 
about the subjugation of Ulster. The Opposition could 
believe them or not. Why then the crisis ? 


One note of almost tragic irony stands forth in the record of 
the week of crisis. Among the most virulent assailants and 
slanderers of the Army have been the professional pacifists— 
the men who have always on their lips such cant phrases as 
“bloodguiltiness,” “the trade of slaughter,” “mercenary 
butchers,” and so forth. Yet now these men are calling for 
blood and denouncing the soldiers for not being willing to fly 
to arms at the first chance of taking human life. The lazy 
hounds will not hunt when we show them the game. Strange as 
it seems, the only people who have shown a determination not 
to fight their own fellow-citizens are the soldiers. While 
almost every other class in the nation is ready for battle they 
remain pacific. The Ulstermen are ready to fight, the 
Nationalisis are calling for coercion by arms, the Radicals 
abuse the King because they suspect him of trying to play 
the part of peacemaker, but the Army alone is for not 
fighting. After all, may not the Army be in the right? 


On Thursday a meeting of the General Officers holding the 
official commands in England met at the War Office. No 
official information has been given as to the object of the 
meeting, but it is generally understood that the Generals were 
sounded as to what action the officers in their commands 
would take if the question were put to them which was put 
to the officers of the Cavalry Brigade at the Curragh. What 
was the object of this fresh use of the hypothetical question 
which has been so clearly condemned by Mr. Asquith? We 
hope that we shall not be thought to be unduly cynical 
if we state our opinion that it was a piece of election 
tactics. Mr. Churchill, as the peroration of his speech 
on Wednesday shows, bas determined that the proper 
thing to do from the electioneering point of view is to raise 
the cry of “ The Army versus the People.” This cry would be 
much helped if he could say, “ We took care to ascertain the 
views of the officers throughout the Army: As a body they 
told us they would refuse to obey the orders of Parliament 
and the Executive if those orders were to put the Home Rule 
Act into operation. We ask you whether you will be governed 
by the Army or by your lawful representatives in Parliament?” 
The meeting of the generals, if our view is correct, was part 
of a scheme for manufacturing party capital to be used when- 
ever the Nationalists allow an appeal to the electors. 


We have been able to chronicle the beginning of the crisis, 
but not the end. Friday’s news shows that further develop- 
ments will take place. On ‘thursday Sir John French, the 
Chief of the General Staff, and Sir Spencer Ewart, the 
Adjutant-General, sent in their resignations, but it appears 
that they have not been accepted, and that the greatest possible 
pressure is being put upon them to induce them to remain at their 
posts. Rumour hasit, indeed, that the Lord Chancelloris exercis- 
ing his skilful pen in devising a form of words which will at one 
and the same time placate the Radical extremists, and also 
satisfy General Gough and the Curragh officers. If Sir John 
French, General Ewart, and Colonel Seely consent to remain 
in office, in spite of the Government's repudiation of their 
pledge, then a very pretty equilibrium can be maintained. 
The Radicals can be told that no terms were made with the 





Curragh officers, while the Curragh offivers can be told that, as 
long as the men who initialled the pledge to them remain, that 
pledge stands good. A more delightful example of having it 
both ways can hardly be imagined, and if the Government are 
able to sustain the paradox, they will be the envy of all 
placators, smoothers, and professors of the gentle art of facing 
both ways throughout the habitable globe. 





If, however, the two Generals go, then clearly Colonel 
Seely must go with them, and he must be followed by Lord 
Morley, who heard all the Cabinet said and then helped 
to draft the additional paragraphs. But if two Cabinet 
Ministers go, it is only too likely that the Cabinet will 
come down witharun. In this context we may say a word 
of admiration of the good sense and strength of nerve 
shown by General Gough. A weaker and less steady man 
would have resigned in hot haste when he heard of the 
repudiation. General Gough has declared that he has no 
intention of doing so, and that, as long as the Generals and 
the Secretary of State who signed the assurance given to him 
remain at the War Office, he is quite safe and has no call to 
resign. In such a decision he will have the sympathy of all 
sensible men. He has shown, not only how much straighter 
the soldiers run than the politicians, but also how much more 
they let their conduct be governed by judgment and good 
sense. 


We have only one word to say in regard to the question 
whether the Government meant business in Ulster, or whether 
their only idea was to protect a few stands of arms and minor 
stores of cartridges from hypothetical raids by Ulster 
extremists. Let any one who wants to decide this question 
for himself look at the map, and then ask himself how he 
would have acted if he wanted to deal adequately with the 
Ulstermen und knock the movement on the head. Surely he 
would have brought horse, foot and artillery and siege guns 
and all the paraphernalia of war up from the south and have 
used them as a broom to sweep the Covenanters towards the 
sea, where they would have founda powerful fleet full of troops 
and bluejackets and with plenty of light-draught vessels ready 
to co-operate with the Army in all the creeks and inlets of 
an indented coast—ready to co-operate, in fact, as the house- 
maid’s pan co-operates with her brush. The movements which 
the Government had planned but countermanded for the Army 
and the Fleet were exactly those which any strategist who 
knew his business would have planned for dealing with the 
Ulstermen. As we have explained elsewhere, it is not fair to 
blame the Government or their strategist, Mr. Churchill, 
for the scheme in question. Granted that they were deter- 
mined, as Mr. Churchill said at Bradford, to have done with 
talking and to come to deeds instead of words, they only 
obeyed the dictates of common-sense. What they are to be 
condemned for is not their strategy, but their determination 
to coerce the Covenanters by horse, foot and artillery rather 
than by an appeal to the country. There is the crime. 





The question of the appeal to the people brings us to the 
last, but the most important, point in the whole crisis. No 
one who endeavours to find some way out of the present 
impasse without bloodshed ever gets to close quarters with 
the subject without finding the way blocked by one master- 
fact (Mr. Oliver in his letter to Friday's Times tells us that he 
has found it, just as we have found it), That master-fact 
is the agreement made with the Nationalists when they con- 
sented to vote for Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget—the agreement 
that the Home Rule Bill should be passed without an appeal 
to the people either by a General Election or by a Refer- 
endum. No one knows the exact terms of the compact, 
and no one knows whether it is verbal or in writing. lt 
might, however, well have been written in blood, for it is only 
too likely that its final fruits will be bloodshed. The Govern- 
ment, as Mr. Oliver has also reminded us, have repudiated 
the act of the two Ministers who made the compact with the 
officers at the Curragh. Why should not they repudiate 
the act of the Ministers who made the compact with the 
Nationalists ? 








Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. Jan. 29th, 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 75,°,—Friday week 74}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE CRISIS. 


E are sick, and we believe the country is sick, of all 
the charges and recriminations of the past few 
days. What we want is some way out of an intolerable 
situation. That the Government have brought about this 
situation by a recklessness and folly which can only be 
described as criminal is no consolation. We are not going 
to lose the chance of finding a way out by indulging in the 
luxury of vituperation, however well deserved. The need 
for the moment is to prevent the coach being driven over 
the precipice. The only absolutely satisfactory way of 
escape is to adopt the = which Mr. Bonar Law 
made a week ago, and made with perfect sincerity, 
to submit the essential point at issue—the Home Rule 
Bill—to the judgment of the people. Let them say 
ence and for all whether the Union is to be broken 
and the men of Ulster, if need be, forced to obey what 
the “<> shall have determined is to be the law of the 
land. The Government declare that they have the people 
at their back. That is an essential part of their case. 
But if that is so, then surely it must be their duty to use 
the coercion of the ballot before they use the coercion of 
the bayonet. No doubt all human institutions rest in the 
last resort upon force, and the ballot would be useless 
as a weapon of coercion if it had not the bayonet 
behind it. All reasonable men agree, however, that the 
ballot should always be used before the rifle, because when 
ence the mandatory word of the people has been spoken 
resistance almost always disappears, or shrinks to 
dimensions so small that it can easily be dealt with. 
There can be only one reason, then, why the Government 
refuse to do by means of the ballot what they want to do 
—namely, make Ulster accept the Home Rule Bill. They 
know that the people are not behind them, and would 
reject, not accept, the Home Rule Bill, even when amended 
by an Exclusion clause. They dare not put their policy 
to the supreme democratic test—the will of the people. 
They must be very certain, too, of defeat, for if they 
eould only get a Poll of the People in their favour all their 
difficulties would disappear like the mists before the sun. 
We have reached the real point at issue, the rock upon 
which the Government ship has struck, the cause of all 
their troubles. If they had been willing, or, as they 
might say in a moment of candour, able, to consult the 
people, they would not be in the fearful predicament in 
which they now find themselves. Because they would not 
eonsult the people, and because they were determined, 
nevertheless, to go on with their policy, they were 
obliged to prepare for the coercion of Ulster. They 
had, given the conditions they had created, no option. 
They determined to break the resistance of the Covenanters. 
But the moment they had reached the decision to use 
force, to adopt the arbitrament of war, they were 
faced by the problem which must always be faced 
by those who take up the sword. It is useless to fight 
unless you make sure of winning. But the best way 
to win, indeed the only way to win, is to strike first— 
to attack, and not to wait to be attacked. Providence 
favours those who take the initiative, and so command the 
eituation. That is why almost all wars begin with a race 
for the strategic positions. “ Unless we can hold this or 
that position,” say the soldiers to the statesmen, “ we shall 
fight at a disadvantage, and perhaps get beaten. You 
must let us occupy such-and-such places in force if we are 
to make sure of success. If we can seize them, we get the 
upper hand at once. If we can mobilize and concentrate 
first, and can break up the enemy’s mobilization and fore- 
stall their concentration, we have won. Therefore, if you 
have decided upon war, there must not be an instant’s 
delay.” This was what happened ten days ago. The 
Government, as we now see quite plainly in Mr. Churcbill’s 
Bradford speech, decided, or, at any rate, a certain ruling 
section of the Government decided, that they would have 
no appeal to the country, no coercion by the ballot, but 
that they would coerce Ulster with the bayonet. ‘“ We 
have had just about enough of this sort of thing,” said 
the First Lord of the Admiralty. “ Let us go forward 
together, and put these grave matters to the proof.” In a 
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From the Bradford speech the other steps taken bea, 
rom the Bradford speech the other steps tak 
Government followed logically, nay, inevitably. Guat 
were given to occupy all the chief strategic positions jn 
Ulster—the fact that the Government called it protectin 
stores is unimportant, a mere piece of verbiage—and mJ 
hold them in such force that if, as was no doubt antici. 
pated and hoped, the Government’s action made the move- 
ment in Ulster go off at half-cock, the Government must 
win. And here let us say that it is not accurate to talk 
abouta plot to provoke the Ulstermen. If there was a plot 
it was presumably only the kind of plot which every strategist 
uses, when once war has been determined upon, in order to 
get in the first blow, and to get it in with deadly effect. Mr 
Churchill, who, we understand, is the Cabinet strategist, and 
who drew up the Government plan of campaign, was pro- 
bably quite sincere in declaring that it was a “hellish jn. 
sinuation ” that he wanted to massacre the Ulstermen. What 
he wanted to do, of course, was to win, as do all men who 
take up arms. His crime was not in making arrangements 
to beat the Ulstermen when he had decided to coerce them 
by force, but in deciding to use force. When once war— 
for that is the same thing as the use of force—is decided 
upon, it is childish to adopt half-measures. Naturally, 
and from their point of view reasonably enough, the 
Government wanted to shoot the Ulstermen before the 
Ulstermen had time to shoot them. If this was not their 
intention, then they are greater fools than we take them to 
be. The man who decides to use force, and then, instead of 
springing at his opponent’s throat, gives him an unneces- 
sary advantage, is not merely acting like an idiot, but will 
probably in the end cause an unnecessary amount of blood- 
shed. It is essential that every man who resorts to arms 
should make their use as sure and as decisive as possible. 
But as the action of the Government proves, they were 
not fools, though they are now trying to make out 
that they were, and that they never meant to get in the 
first blow. Therefore they began to put in motion 
a formidable force of horse, foot, and artillery, and supple- 
mented their military units by a number of battleships with 
field guns—to give the crews exercise, says Mr. Churchill! 
—on their decks. Therefore they got ready siege guns, 
mobilized their sappers and miners, and prepared their 
surgical dressings by the thousand. Therefore they got 
ready to strike, and to strike hard. They even made out 
the warrants, it is said—and if it is not true it ought to 
be, from the Government point of view—which would be 
used to arrest the Ulstermen if they dared to obey the 
military maxim: “If force is to be used against us we 
must meet it by force, and must anticipate the Govern- 
ment’s plans for seizing the strategic positions.’ No 
doubt the warrants were not to be used till the first shots 
had been fired, but they would have been used imme- 
diately after. To have them at hand was, from the Govern- 
ment point of view, only common-sense. ‘To say that all 
this was provocative is true, but, again from the Govern- 
ment point of view—that is, from the point of view of 
those who had decided to use force—such provocation 
was not illegitimate, but can be defended as an act 
of war. 

Then something happened—something which knocked 
the whole Government scheme to atoms. Granted the 
Government plea that the Home Rule Bill must be 
passed, and their decision not to force it on Ulster by 
getting a popular vote in its favour, they did the 
only thing they could have done: they prepared to 
make the necessary military measures for coercing 
Ulster effective. But they failed to remember a very 
important fact. They forgot that they had at least half 
the nation, and probably an actual majority of the nation, 
against them. They forgot that we had reached the condi- 
tion of civil war. They forgot that in this civil war, as m 
all civil wars, the Army is divided like the nation. ‘They 
forgot that English soldiers have always refused, and 
always will refuse, to act the part of military slaves or 
janissaries, and that therefore in the case of civil war you 
cannot use the Army in the way you can use it for foreign 
strife, or in the case of tumult or disobedience to the 
ordinary law of the land, or ordinary offences against law 
and order. Itis the essential mark of civil war that the 
Army is either divided, or that it violently takes one side 
or the other. When a country is brought to the point of 
civil war you can never expect the Army to stand neutral 
and indifferent. Last Saturday the Government found 
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out this fact, to their surprise and indignation. They could 
ne Army. 
“ — should the Government do?” we shall be asked 
by their supporters. “ Do you really suggest,” they will 
say, “that they should let the officers dictate their policy ? 
Our answer is clear. Of course they cannot let the officers, 
or anybody else but the nation itself, dictate their policy. 
At the same time, even Liberal Governments must learn 
that there are limits to human obedience, and that, whether 
right or wrong, all statesmen have to cut their coats 
according to their cloth, and to consider whether they can 
make their policy effective. It is no good to say that 
ople ought to obey. The question is whether you can 
make them obey. If you can make them obey, and you 
believe your policy to be right, then clearly you will 
be doing very wrong if, out of fear or laxity, you do 
not enforce obedience. When the Government decided 
that they would coerce Ulster by the bayonet, they should 
have met the resistance offered to them at the Curragh as 
Clive met the mutiny of the Company’s officers in Calcutta. 
In order to put pressure upon him to adopt a particular 
course, they resigned en bloc. Clive retorted by accepting 
all their resignations, and by at once putting non-com- 
missioned officers and civilians in their places. That is the 
way in which strong Governments meet and beat military 
resistance, not by the miserable intricacies of a tortuous 
and inefficient diplomacy such as we have seen displayed 
during the week, or by empty rhetoric such as that which 
the Liberals cheered in the vainglorious vapourings of 
Mr. John Ward. 

If the Government were sincere and meant business, they 
should not have heldany parley with General Gough or the 
officers of the Cavalry Brigade, but should have dismissed 
them without cause assigned. But, it will be pleaded, how 
could the Government do that when the wicked action of 
those officers would have been supported by practically 
all the officers in the Irish command, and also by 
the men, and, further, when any attempt to overawe 
them by sending troops from Aldershot would have 
caused the resignation of the Aldershot officers, fol- 
lowed, as Lord Esher has said, by the destruction of 
the whole Territorial [Force and organization, and when, 
finally, as indeed very nearly happened on Monday, the 
whole General Staff would have resigned? Weadmit that 
the Government were beaten before they had begun, and 
could not possibly have played the part of Clive. But 
surely that is not a reason for feeling confidence in the 
Cabinet. The Government found that they were running 
their heads against a brick wall and decided not to go on, 
but we refuse to consider that as a reason for regarding 
them as wise men. What they should have done was to 
find out first whether or not they had a brick wall in front 
of them. Then they should have decided either to get out 
of their difficulties in some other way than by the coercion 
of Ulster, or else, which of course was a perfectly intelli- 
gible thing to do, have decided that they would pull the 
brick wall down—that is, destroy our present Army and 
make a new one if they could. “You are playing with 
us and trying to catch us with verbal sophistries,” will be 
the complaint vf our Radical readers. Honestly, we are 
not. We merely want to show that the Government's only 
safe plan was to submit their Home Rule Bill to the country. 
Even such tyrants as uncontrolled Single Chambers find 
by experience that there are limits to their powers. 

Once again, it is no good calling names, and talking about 
the evils of a disobedient Army, or about soldiers having 
no business to have opinions on political questions, and 
raging at the officers because they belong to the richer and 
educated classes, who apparently have no right to political 
opinions, or, if they have, ought to be ashamed of them. 
Again, it is no use to say that the Unionists may some 
day find themselves in difficulties with the Army, and with 
the men rather than with the officers. All such recrimina- 
tions are beside the mark. Even if we concede, as we are 
willing to do, that the foundations of the State have 
received so tremendous a shock during the past week 
that it will take generations to resecure them, that a 
great blow has been given to the discipline of the Army, 
and that we shall all live to regret the events of March, 
1914, we are no forwarder. The Government should have 
thought of all this before they decided to coerce Ulster 
Without first having got the sanction of the nation. 

4gry complaints and vituperative expressions are but 





another way of saying what we all admit—that civil war 
is the supreme evil. For remember that civil war has 
come, though the guns have not yet begun to shoot. But 
because we are already involved in half the evils of civil 
war, that is no reason why we should not try, while there 
is yet time and before bloodshed has begun, to put a stop 
to those evils, and to come back to the regions of sanity 
and peace. It will not be the old peace and the old 
security, but it will be infinitely better than the anxiety 
and disgrace of the last week of March, 1914. 





A POSSIBLE WAY OUT. 


W* have said above that things have now reached such 

a point that the only sane way of saving the 
situation is by an appeal to our masters, the voters. But, it 
will be said, the Government are not only pledged to the 
Irish not to have a General Election, but cannot now 
reasonably be asked to have a General Election, because 
that would mean throwing away two years’ work. 
“That is too much to ask of any Government.” We might 
answer this by saying, “That is not our business,” 
or, again, by pointing out that if the Government won at 
a General Election their two years’ work would not be 
thrown away, because in that case the Unionists and the 
House of Lords would recognize that further resistance 
to Home Rule was impossible. We do not, however, want 
to gain an argumentative triumph over our opponents, or 
to put them in the wrong. What we want to do is 
to find a way out of a perilous situation and to 
save the nation from ruin. Let us admit that the 
Government cannot dissolve. Then we come back 
once more to Mr. Bonar Law’s perfectly sincere, per- 
fectly sound, and perfectly statesmanlike offer of the 
Referendum. The Opposition have told the Government 
that they will give them every assistance to put the Bill, 
with the Government's own amendments as regards the 
Exclusion of Ulster, before the country, and will abide by 
the nation’s decision even if that decision is arrived at only 
by a bare majority. What is more, the Opposition have pro- 
mised that they will in that case make no further resistance 
to the coercion of Ulster, but will then regard it as 
“justified.” It is true that the Ulstermen have not 
promised, and perhaps will not promise, to abide by the 
decision, but, as we have again and again explained in these 
columns, that does not matter. The Ulstermen, though 
brave men, will in fact give way if a popular vote goes 
against them. A decision contrary to their hopes might 
make them hate the British democracy, but they wou!d 
know that it was useless to protest against the directly 
expressed will of the people. In a word, the Opposition 
are willing, like true democrats, to leave the question in 
the hands of the country, and to abide by its decision. 

Why will not the Government accept this way out? By 
adopting this plan they would not lose power, and the rank- 
and-file of their supporters would not lose their seats, for 
everyone admits that, if the decision went against the 
Government, they would have a perfect right to go on with 
the rest of their legislation. Here, no doubt, the Liberals 
will meet us with the argument that, if the democracy were 
to decide against the Home Rule Bill, the Irish would 
desert them, and they could not then pass Welsh 
Disestablishment, and, what they care still more about, 
the Plural Voting Bill. Of course that would be a 
disappointment for them, but, looking at the thing 
as much as we can from their point of view, we 
cannot say that the risks of civil war are preferable 
to such a disappointment. However, we do not want to 
try to judge for the Liberals. Let us accept the plea 
that, for one reason or another, they cannot have a 
Referendum—that they cannot assent, even for one special 
purpose, to the use of an instrument which they hold 
would ruin that representative oligarchic government which 
they regard as so much preferable to the naked democracy 
of a Poll of the People. In that case, and with the 
General Election and Referendum rejected, is there any 
other way out ? 

Till a week ago the Government would have assured 
us that if their offers were refused they could and 
would go back to “the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing 
but the Bill,” and would force it upon the Ulstermen by 
the use of the Army. But we know now that the Army 
cannot be used to coerce Ulster unless it is remade from 
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top to bottom—rendered anti-Ulster and anti-Unionist in 
feeling, not only among the officers, but also among the 
men, for it is obvious that the existing type of private soldier 
does not suit Mr. Ward and his friends. Private soldiers 
are quite as much inclined to claim citizens’ rights when 
it comes to civil war as are their officers. But the country 
cannot wait while the old Army is being destroyed and 
a new Army is being prepared to beat down the resistance 
of the Ulstermen. Therefore, quite apart from the merits 
and as a matter of strict business, there is no possibility now 
of enforcing “ the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the 
Bill” promptly by the useofthe Army. Theonly way out that 
still remains is some compromise on the lines of Exclusion, 
such as that originally suggested by Mr. Asquith. A fort- 
night ago we had very nearly reached a compromise here. 
All, in fact, that stood between us then was the time-limit. 
If Mr. Asquith had been willing to say, not merely that any 
Ulster county which liked should have a six years’ reprieve 
and then be executed, but should be able to reprieve itself 
as long as it liked, it is more than probable that Sir Edward 
Carson would have obtained the assent, even though the un- 
willing assent, of the Covenanters, and peace would have 
been secured. Is it still possible to get a compromise on 
these lines? We fear it will be much more difficult, but, at 
any rate, it is worth trying, and we should welcome, there- 
fore, all efforts in that direction. The letter of the eight 
Liberal Members in the Westminster Gazette of Tuesday, 
accepted by eight Unionist Members in the same paper on 
Thursday, certainly is a symptom pointing in the right 
direction. As we understand them, they would be willing to 
make an arrangement of the kind that was suggested by Mr. 
Pirie’s amendment—namely, to let the Ulster counties 
stand out till a Federal scheme has been worked out and 
passed for the whole of the United Kingdom. For our- 
selves, we must say frankly that we believe this means 
“the Greek Kalends,” but we may be wrong. At any rate, 
that does not prevent us, though anti-Federalists, from 
being quite willing to adopt this form of a time-limit. 
If the people of the United Kingdom, contrary to our 
expectations, want to go back to Federalism and the 
Heptarchy, we shall not be able to prevent them. 
Meantime we are perfectly willing to see the country saved 
from civil war by clinging to a plank with the word 
“ Federalism ” painted on it in green letters—for, after all, 
that is what it comes to from our point of view. Asa 
plank, and a life-saving one, we accept it, whatever its 
label. The Federalists’ enthusiasm for their remedy does 
not poison it for us, and our pessimism in regard to the 
label need not poison it for them. We can all agree to 
use it to keep our heads above water for the time. 

If, however, an offer is to be made to save us from civil 
war by this means, we would implore those Liberals who 
are attempting to get it made to adopt a generous rather 
than a grudging formulary in regard to Exclusion. If 
they try to get their full pound of flesh out of Ulster 
they may ruin the whole business, or, to change our 
metaphor, if they do not trample out the whole fire, but 
leave a little bit smouldering in two counties, they may find 
their efforts fruitless. In plain terms, if they are wise 
they will not adopt Exclusion by county Referendum 
but Exclusion by Referendum in a certain prescribed 
homogeneous area. Let them take that perfectly well 
defined hon.sgeneous community which is formed by 
the six counties of Antrim, Armagh, Down, Derry 
Tyrone, and Fermanagh. Let the poll be taken in that 
area, and if it is excluded, let the Exclusion stand 
till it is revoked either by another popular vote 
or by a general Federal Act breaking up the whole 
United Kingdom. Remember that this proposal to treat 
the six counties as one area for Referendum purposes is 
not really anti-Nationalist. The wooing of Ulster will be 
more easily conducted in one area than in four or six. The 
inclusion of the large Roman Catholic population of Tyrone 
and Fermanagh will make the margin of votes that the 
Nationalists will have to convert to turn the scale much 
smaller. They will only have to convert about twelve per 
cent. of the voters in the big area, whereas they might 
have to turn on an average thirty per cent. in the four 
eounties alone. That should be a strong inducement to 
the Nationalists to agree to the Exclusion of the six counties 
if they really believe, as they profess to believe, that they can 
win Ulster by the admirable character of their Dublin 
Government. On general grounds, the inclusion of Tyrone 








and Fermanagh in the area to be entbulel leauatsace, 
desired. Suppose the Referendum goes aientek aa 
as it very likely may, in both those counties, bya a 
of a hundred or two. In that case the bitterness would 
exceedingly great, and probably strong enough to ruin th 
whole scheme even after it had been agreed to. iat 
The Dublin Parliament would, if Tyrone and F 

managh were not excluded, have as its first duty the 
coercion of the two counties, and if it bun led 
the business—and it could hardly be blamed if it 
did— it would have the whole of the Covenanter 
in the excluded counties against it. If, however Poems 
and Fermanagh are included in the excluded area Wes 
is no fear—to use a Hibernianism—of the gun going off 
after it has been unloaded. No doubt there would be 
difficulties in certain districts of Donegal, but they would 
be of a kind that could be dealt with. Unquestionab} 
the Exclusion of the six counties, either by a clause in a 
Bill, or, or as we should prefer, because of the precedent 
by a Referendum, would secure us peace. It is apparently 
the only way out still left us. Mr. Asquith banged the 
door marked ‘General Election” when he reintroduced 
the Home Rule Bill, and made it necessary under the 
Parliament Act to pass it or drop it. The Radicals and 
the Irish together have apparently banged the door 
marked “ Referendum,” because they dread the institution 
so greatly, and distrust the political instincts of the mass 
of the people when face to face with a single practical 
issue. The Army, rightly or wrongly, has banged the door 
marked “The Bill as it Stands, and Down with Ulster.” 
The only door that remains unbanged, then, is that of “A 
Compromise through Exclusion.” Why should not Parlia- 
ment take a three weeks’ holiday at Easter, and let the 
cooler heads on both sides try to arrive at a compromise on 
these lines P 


MR. ASQUITH’S PRIME BLUNDER. 

R. ASQUITH’S ruling maxim has been “ Wait and 
See.” We have waited, and what do we see? 
We seo ourselves on the verge of civil war, a province in 
arms to resist the Legislature, a distracted Parliament, an 
Army rendered immobile by the strain put upon its allegi- 
ance, and a Government unable to force their will upon 
Ulster. Yet at the same time the Government declare that 
in no circumstances will they regain their power of 
action by a direct appeal to their masters and the masters 
of us all—the electors of the United Kingdom. We all 
know what it means when a servant who can at a crisis 
find out what are his master’s wishes refuses to ask for 
orders. It means that he wants to do something which 
he knows his master will not sanction. It is to this 
ass of national humiliation and national danger that 

Mr. Asquith has brought the British people. ; 

At the present moment everyone is asking how it is that 
a man of such transcendent ability as Mr. Asquith, a man 
whose mind is not bemused by personal ambition, and a man 
also who is no doubt at heart sincerely anxious to do his 
best for the nation, can have let things drift into a position 
so perilous. No one can profess for an instant to think 
that he is pleased with the situation. Then why did he let 
it come about ? Because he was faced with hard realities 
rather than with words, because he found a situation 
in which finesse, management, ingenious accommodation, 
and Parliamentary cleverness were of no avail—a situation 
in which things, not phrases, count, and where the meshes 
of a net of talk were too light to hold the things that they 
had entangled. To be specific, Mr. Asquith forgot that 
you cannot argue with armed men. You cannot control 
them by successful dialectic. When a year ago Mr. 
Asquith decided to allow the Ulstermen to arm and to 
organize themselves into a military force, he only left 
two courses open for himself—either to meet them and 
beat them by a superior force, or else to give in to them. 
Men who take up the sword must be dealt with by the 
sword, or be allowed to have their way. 

When Mr. Asquith tried, or perhaps it would be more 
fair to say let his lieutenants try, to meet the Ulstermen 
with the argument of force, he found the instrument turn 
in his hand. He found he could not use the Army to put 
down the Ulstermen’s protest and to force them under 4 
Dublin Parliament. In the abstract, of course, there 18 
no answer to the plea of the Labour men that Mr. Asquith, 
having once determined upon using the Army, should have 
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ee : 
insisted upon its use, and should have court-martialled, and 
if necessary shot, the men who refused to carry out the 
orders of their superiors. Unless he was prepared to do 
that, it was madness to try to put down the resistance 
of Ulster by force. But of course it is idle to talk about 
such abstractions. In the first place, the Government did 
not dare to give an absolute order. The officers never 
refused to obey, for the very yood reason that they 
never receiveda command. They were asked a question and 
they gave their answer, and then the Government backed 
down. Everyone knows that public opinion would no 
more have justified Mr. Asquith in shooting, or even 
imprisoning, the officers of the Cavalry Brigade than 
ublic opinion in America would have justified Abraham 
Tincoln had he tried to insist that the regular officers 
who joined the South were mutineers and must be given up 
to military execution. Throughout the Anglo-Saxon world 
we have always told our soldiers that they have not 
ceased to be citizens and have not forfeited the duties of 
citizenship by becoming soldiers. But in the last resort 
this means that if the nation is so divided as to reach 
the point of civil war, the Army will be divided also. 
For good or ill, it must be rent in two like the nation. 
This is a fact that statesmen do not talk about, for such 
talk may anticipate evils they wish to avoid ; but they all 
know that there are certain strains too great to be placed 
upon any army, and that everything that is possible must 
be done to avoid them. 

To make our meaning clear—Mr. Asquith a year ago, 
when he was confronted with the possibility of Ulster 
arming, should have said to himself: “I must come 
to my decision now. I must not wait and see. I must 
either stop this resort to arms at once, or else be pre- 
pared to give in to it later. If I do not stop it at once, 
Ican only stop it by warlike means, and war involves the 
use of the Army. But in all human probability I shall 
be barred the use of the Army because it, like the nation, 
will be divided. Against a foreign enemy I can rel 
upon the Army in all circumstances. It will obey 
orders without any thought of the merits. In the 
case of civil war I cannot expect that. Whether it is 
right or wrong that the merits should be considered 
it is useless for me to argue. I know that they 
will be considered. Before a military force is formed in 
Ulster I can, by the use of the police and by prosecu- 
tions in the Courts, deal with the situation without 
employing the Army. If I wait till it is a case for the 
soldiers it will be too late. Therefore, if I am going to 
stand up to Ulster, I must act now.” Mr. Asquith, instead 
of obeying these primary maxims of statesmanship, pre- 
ferred to wait and see, with the result that he has had to 
admit what a year ago he ought to have known, had he 
looked ahead, that he would be forced to admit. There can 
be no question as to his admission. He tried to use the 
Army, and when a section of the Army refused to be used, 
he in fact, though not in name, allowed them to make good 
their refusal, and so acknowledged the justice of the con- 
siderations we have just put forward. The Army cannot 
be used as a solid unit in civil wars. You cannot, unless it is 
made up of mere mercenary hirelings, expect it to have 
NO Opinions on a supreme issue. 

We shall be told that by our argument that true 
statesmen do not try the impossible feat of arguing with 
armed men, and do not attempt to put strains upon 
the soldiers which they will not bear, we are admitting 
the right of the soldiers to refuse to put down strikes, 
and that our policy will recoil upon our own heads. 
We refuse to consider the matter on such partisan lines. 
We are not in the least frightened by the bogies raised 
by the Labour Party. The action of the officers at the 
Curragh forms no precedent for the hypothetical refusal 
of soldiers to do what is vaguely called “ putting down 
strikes.” In the first place, no soldiers ever can or 
will be asked to put down a strike. Putting down a strike 
would be a totally illegal act. Men have a right to strike, 
and any Government who were so insensate as to try to 
use the troops to prevent men exercising their undoubted 
right not to work when they did not want to work would, 
we trust, find that such illegal orders to the Army 
would not be carried out. What the Army is called upon 
to do is not to put down strikes, but to protect private 
property from destruction, and prevent citizens who desire 
to proceed with their lawful work being coerced by riotous 





mobs. When the soldiers were used at Tonypandy or in the 
railway strike, or, again, when preparations were made for 
using them during the coal strike, it was not to interfere 
with the right of the members of the Trade Unions to 
strike, but to prevent the coal mines being destroyed or to 
pao men who were quite willing to run trains from being 
<illed or injured while exercising their right to work. Whe., 
then, the Labour Members try to frighten us by telling us 
that we shall never again be able to use the Army to put dowa 
strikes, we are quite undisturbed. The Army will never 
be used to shoot down strikers for striking, but it will be 
used, and there will never be any difficulty in using it, to 
preserve order, and to prevent the miseries inflicted upon 
the general population by such burning and rioting as 
took place at Tonypandy, or by the starvation of the people 
through attempts to prevent free labourers running trains. 
Another peculiarly empty threat which has been used 
by the Labour men and by the Radical Press deserves a 
word or two. We are told that, as a result of “the plot 
at the Curragh,” the Army will have to be democratize:l 
and “the power taken out of the hands of the classes.” 
We can only say that, instead of our having any 
objection to the Army being democratized, we shall be 
very glad to see the process carried out. The only way to 
democratize the Army is, of course, to have compulsory 
service as in France—a system under which all men, rich 
and poor, will be forced to go through a military training 
and to do military service for the State. If that should 
prove the result of the action taken by the officers at tho 
Curragh, it will indeed be a blessing in disguise. As has 
been shown again and again on the Continent—it was 
shown during strike disorders not only in France but in 
Sweden—a democratic army based on universal service is 
not a weak instrument, but the most potent instrument 
that can be possessed by the Executive for dealing with 
riot and disorder, and especially with the attempts of a 
small section of the community to paralyse the national life 
by illegally seizing some of the essential services, as, for 
example, the means of transport or the coal mines. A 
national Army will deal more, not less, sternly with outrages 
intended to intimidate the non-Union workers than will a 
professional Army primarily designed for oversea service. 





THE SITUATION IN FRANCE. 


VHE alleged issue between the Army and the democracy 
in the United Kingdom is used as a political con- 
venience, and, like most political conveniences, is unreal ; 
but we fear that it is impossible to deny reality to the 
scandal which is agitating France from end toend. Were 
Englishmen not so deeply occupied with the tumult of 
their own affairs, they would certainly have paid more 
attention to the Rochette Inquiry in France—an inquiry 
into what is said to be a conspiracy on the part of high 
Ministers of the Republic to defeat justice. One cannot 
imagine a more dangerous poison in any State than the 
desire and the power among politicians to tamper with 
justice and to deflect its course for political reasons. A 
disastrous relation between the Executive and the Judiciary 
continually appears in Continental countries when a great 
criminal trial discloses contact at any point with politics. 
The only way of safety, the only unequivocal guarantee of 
justice in the Courts, is that the Judiciary should be abso- 
lutely independent of the Executive. We know that the 
temptation for Administrations which believe themselves to 
be advanced social reformers to bring the Bench under their 
control is very great. This is one of the ever-present 
dangers of democracies. In the nature of things new- 
fangled and necessarily complicated legislation which has 
to be interpreted for legal purposes in the Courts ex- 
poses “ progressive” Governments to rebuffs far more 
than it exposes Governments which are content to legis- 
late on the old lines or to leave legislation where it was. 
In all democracies the temptation to bring the Bench to 
heel exists. In the United States the controversy about 
the “recall of Judges” is only one expression of the con- 
flict. In England at this moment there would be an 
overwhelming incentive for Radical Ministers to upset 
legal decisions as to the meaning of their measures for 
land valuation were not the British tradition of the in- 
dependence of the Courts too strong for them even to 
attempt to assail it. An independent Bench is a 
tremendous bulwark of liberty. A country in which 
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olitical interference with its functions is made a practice 
is in grave jeopardy. 

We may summarize the facts and allegations which 
are now being investigated by the Rochette Com- 
mittee. Rochette was a swindler on a colossal scale. 
He floated a countless number of bogus companies, 
paying dividends on the shares of one company out 
of the subscriptions for the next. He is said to have 
made a private fortune of three million pounds. At last 
the bubble burst, and he was arrested. ‘The trial was due 
to take place in 1911, when M. Monis was Premier and 
M. Caillaux was Minister of Finance. According to 
the statement of M. Fabre, the Procurator-General (or 
Public Prosecutor), which was read in the Chamber last 
week, M. Monis ordered that the trial should be post- 

ned. M. Monis is said to have done this in the interests 
of M. Caillaux, and that can mean only that M. Caillaux 
er his colleagues were conscious of some grave embarrass- 
ment to themselves which would appear instantly the 
witnesses gave their evidence in Court. In England such 
a step by a Prime Minister would be impossible, but we know 
only too well that politicians here will act on exactly the 
same motives under more limited conditions, and intrigue 
(as in the Marconi affair) to ensure the postponement of 
material statements in the Legislature or to withhold 
information from some of the members of a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry. M. Fabre stated that he was 
instructed by M. Monis to visit the President of the Cor- 
rectional Chamber in order to obtain the postponement of 
Rochette’s trial. M. Fabre protested against this “ moral 
violence,” but ultimately consented. He says that he 
suffered a “ violent internal struggle,” but he nevertheless 
induced the President of the Correctional Chamber to give 
way. Rochette escaped, and is supposed to be living in 
some part of the world where he is practically safe. It 
is generally believed that M. Calmette, the editor of the 
Figaro, had intended to publish M. Fabre’s statement on 
the day of the Rochette debate in the Chamber, and that 
belief may have been the principal motive for Mme. 
Caillaux’s murder of M. Calmette. In any case the con- 
tents of the document, which had been abstracted from 
the Ministry of Justice, were known to so many persons 
that they were certain to be published sooner or later. 
The question how M. Barthou, who actually read the 
document in the Chamber, came by it seems to us of no 
importance at all, though it is intelligible that politicians 
who are in a corner should wish to make this the chief 
point of the Rochette inquiry. Nor can we appreciate the 
pettiness of the argument that the document was 
*“ privileged.” The word becomes a monstrous prevarica- 
tion when it is sought to use it to burke investigation of 
a question that involves the moral health or illness of a 
whole country. 

How deeply politics and the administration of justice 
are mingled in this affair may be seen from the evidence 
which M. Monis and M. Caillaux gave before the Committee 
on the day of M. Calmette’s funeral. M. Monis stated 
that M. Caillaux had asked for the postponement of 
Rochette’s trial on the ground that he wanted to do a good 
turn to a barrister who had requested postponement. “If 
the postponement were refused, the barrister would make a 
sensational speech dealing with other financial swindles. 
He said that political interests were concerned.” M. 
Caillaux, for his part, tried to incriminate M. Briand—his 
greatest political opponent. He said that M. Briand 
himself had given the order for Rochette’s arrest, but 
that later he had ordered M. Fabre not to let all the facts 
become known. M. Fabre, giving evidence to the Com- 
mittee on the same day, however, denied much of what 
M. Monis and M. Caillaux had just said. He described 
how M. Monis had pressed him to procure a postpone- 
ment: “Any Procurator-General worthy of the name 
ought to be able to secure this delay.” He absolutely 
denied what M. Caillaux had said about M. Briand. 

Last Saturday a fresh and vigorous hare was started 
by a statement of Me. Maurice Bernard, who had 
been Rochette’s counsel. He was the barrister, we may 
remark, to whom M. Caillaux had professed to wish 
todoa good turn. Me. Bernard absolutely denied that 
he had wished for the postponement. He had asked no 
favours from M. Caillaux. The moving spirit in the whole 
matter, the person who had worked upon the feelings of 
M. Monis and M. Caillaux, was a certain M.“X.” Thus 





ONE 
the Great Unknown makes his appearance, as so often in 


French quasi-political trials. Who is M. “x”; 
know only, on Me. Bernard’s word, that M. “ x= “A Ra 
a politician nor a journalist. As two enormous avenn for 
identification are thus ruled out, we cannot help thinking 
that there is a good deal of shrewdness in th - 
guess that M. “X” was Rochette himself. But th 
implications of this guess are grave indeed. If it ™ 
right, M. Monis secured the postponement at the re uest 
of the criminal himself because the criminal Gaudet 
political revelations ! 

The imbroglio need not be summarized further except to 
give an extraordinary example of the allegations of shady 
backstairs methods which are being charged against 
Ministers. On Tuesday M. Barthou said (we quote from 
the Times) that— 

“M. Caillaux, in order to protect himself against the use by his 
political enemies of the incriminating Fabre report, had a state. 
ment prepared of an apparently private conversation by two 
eavesdropping secretaries hidden behind the curtains of his 
reception-room. This document he held ready as a menace 
against M. Barthou and M. Briand in the event of their threaten. 
ing to use the Fabre report against him. M. Caillaux, he declared 
had provided himself with an additional weapon in the shape of 
copies of official telegrams relating to foreign affairs, which he 
considered to be compromising for M. Barthou and M. Pichon.” 
It looks as though finance of the sort which knows no 
nationality were too freely mixed with present French 
statesmanship. If that be so, we trust that the French 
people will express their judgment on this matter at the 
coming elections. M. Doumergue hopes, of course, to be 
able to continue in office till the last moment and to faire 
les élections. But few French Premiers could carry on 
their backs even for a few more weeks the burden of 
scandal and recrimination which daily heaps itself up at 
the Rochette Inquiry. 
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THE COMING BUDGET. 


HERE is less than a week to the close of the financial 
year, and it is worth while to try to forecast the 
situation with which Mr. Lloyd George will have to 
deal in his coming Budget. Most of the elements of 
the problem are now public property. In particular, 
all the estimates of expenditure, except under the head of 
Consolidated Fund Services, have already been published. 
The cost of the Consolidated Fund Services varies little 
from year to year, and therefore, for convenience, this 
item may be taken at the same figure as last year. On 
this supposition, the aggregate total expenditure for the 
year 1914-15 will be £205,519,000. The corresponding 
Budget Estimate for 1913-14 was £195,640,000. Thus, 
apart from any further expenditure that may be 
announced in the Budget, the expenditure for the coming 
year is, in round figures, £10,000,000 in excess of the sum 
originally asked for in the year now ending. It is im- 
portant to add that this original sum has been increased 
in the course of the year by Supplementary Estimates 
amounting in the aggregate to nearly £3,500,000, so that 
the corrected estimate of expenditure for the current year 
is £199,011,000. 

The first question to be asked is whether the revenue 
now in sight for the present year will suffice to meet the 
expenditure now in sight. According to the last figures 
published in the London Gazette, the total receipts into the 
Exchequer down to March 21st, 1914, were £191,867,000, 
as compared with £183,840,000 for the corresponding 
period of the previous year. Thus there has been an 
increase of revenue of, roughly, £8,000,000 even before 
the financial year is quite concluded. Turning back to 
Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget statement on April 22nd, 
1913, it will be seen that he estimated for an increase of 
£6,023,000 over the realized revenue of the preceding year. 
This estimate was criticized at the time by many persons 
(including ourselves) as unduly optimistic, but it will be 
seen that Mr. Lloyd George and his advisers took a sounder 
view in this matter than his critics. He is already nearly 
£2,000,000 to the good as compared with his estimate, and 
the chances are that the eight working days between 
March 21st and March 31st will still further improve his 
position. 

To this extent, therefore, he is justified ; but it still 
remains to be asked whether the revenue will yield sufficient 
to meet the increased expenditure imposed upon the country 
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plementary Estimates of the present Session. 
That is a question which the present week will determine. 
As stated above, the corrected estimate of expenditure 
the current year 18 £199,011,000. This is arrived at 

~ adding together the Budget Estimates and Supple- 
ow alaty Estimates ; but invariably some saving is made on 
the sums granted by Parliament, so that we may put the 
robable expenditure at about £198,500,000. The revenue 
up to date, as already mentioned, is £191,867,000, so that, 
if Mr. Lloyd George and his officials in the Revenue 
Departments can succeed in raking in another seven 
millions for the last eight working days of the financial 
ear, revenue will just cover expenditure. It will, however, 
bea close fit, and there : = least a possibility that the 

ay end with a small deficit. 

“The ian important issue is with regard to next 

ear’s finance, and here we move from the region of ascer- 
tained fact to the region of speculation. The question to 
be asked is to what extent can the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer calculate on a continued growth in the revenue 
derived from the present scale of taxation. There have been 
no changes in taxation for the last three years, and during 
these three years there has been a remarkable growth in 
revenue. In the year 1911-12 the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer received £3,469,000 more than his estimate. In 
the succeeding year 1912-13 he budgeted for an increase of 
£2,099,000, and obtained £3,712,000. In the year now 
ending he budgeted for an increase of £6,023,000, and, as 
far as can be seen, he will obtain an increase of certainly 
over £8,000,000, and possibly not less than £10,000,000. 
Parenthetically, it is worth while to note what a magnifi- 
cent testimony these figures furnish to the abounding 
prosperity of the country. Chancellors of the Exchequer 
are apt to take credit to themselves when the revenue 
yields more than the Budget estimate. Asa matter of fact, 
to them discredit is rather due for the inaccuracy of their 
estimates. The whole credit belongs to the country itself, 
which has succeeded in creating new wealth with such 
rapidity that the old rate of taxation yields a larger 
revenue. 

When we cast our minds back to the talk of a few years 
ago of the decadence of England, and to the prophecies 
made that all her industries were on the verge of ruin, it is 
impossible not to feel a thrill of patriotic gratification at 
these proofs of the inherent soundness of our national 
industries and of the progressive enterprise of our people. 

The facts are all the more significant when it is remem- 
bered that in the last year or two the country has 
experienced severe labour troubles, which have of necessity 
interrupted (and in some cases very seriously interrupted) 
the production of wealth. There is no reason, as far as 
can yet be foreseen, for anticipating that the present 
prosperity of trade is likely to receive a check. A few 
months ago there was a fairly general anticipation that the 
trade boom was coming to an end, but since that period 
confidence seems again to have revived, and most industries 
are busy and expecting to maintain the present level of 
activ:ty. Nor is there any immediate prospect of labour 
disputes on so serious a scale as gravely to affect the 
prosperity of the country. Consequently it is legitimate 
to expect a very considerable growth of revenue in the 
current year. The actual figure which will be taken 
by the Treasury and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is, of course, a matter of speculation until the Budget 
statement is made. It is certain, however, that 

litical reasons, if not financial reasons, will induce Mr. 
loyd George to put the figure as high as possible, so that 
he may avoid, if it can be avoided, the necessity of extra 
taxation. He has to meet, as above stated, an estimated 
expenditure of £205,519,000, and to this may be added 
grants to local authorities and to the National Insurance 
Commissioners, which have been vaguely promised, but 
not yet announced. In addition, he ought to allow, 
though he probably will not do so, for the practical 
certainty of Supplementary Estimates later in the year. 
This is one of the worst features of our modern finance. 
Twenty years ago Supplementary Estimates were habitual 
only for small sums arising out of literally unforeseen 
demands upon the public purse. Under Mr. Lloyd 
George's administration of the finances of the country the 
practice of allowing the Budget Estimates to be swollen 
later on by huge Supplementary Estimates has grown year 


by the Sup 


Tn any event, an expenditure of not less than £206,000,000 
ought to be allowed for. As far as can be foreseen, the 
revenue for the current year will not fall much short of 
£199,000,000, so that there would be an extra £7,000,000 
to be provided next year. In view of the considerations 
above set forth with regard to the prosperity of the country, 
it would not be extravagant to estimate that at least the 
greater part of this sum will be made good by the natural 
growth of the revenue. In this event no new taxation 
may be necessary. It may be added that if Mr. Lloyd 
George, for reasons which may be apparent to the experts 
of the Treasury and not to outside critics, decides that he 
cannot count on such a large natural growth of revenue, 
he will probably still be able to avoid the painful necessity 
for new taxation by further cutting down the Sinking 
Fund. Unlike Mr. Asquith, the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has none of the old-fashioned Liberal enthusiasm 
for the reduction of Debt. He is perfectly willing to make 
his own political path smooth by throwing upon posterity 
obligations which the present generation ought to meet. 
He has already reduced the fixed charge for the Debt from 
£28,000,000 to £24,500,000, and he probably will not 
scruple to cut off more if the money is needed to balance 
his Budget 

Looking at the problem as a whole, the position from 
the national point of view is satisfactory in so far as it 
shows how the prosperity of the country, due to the enter- 
prise of individual British men and women, is able to 
keep pace with the enormous demands of the present 
Government upon the public purse. Those demands, it 
must be clearly borne in mind, are not primarily due to 
the necessities of national defence. The Army and Navy 
together in the coming year are estimated to cost 
£80,395,000. The rest of the public expenditure, includ- 
ing the estimates for the Civil Services and Revenue 
Departments and the Consolidated Fund charges, amounts 
to £125,124,000. These are the figures of a Liberal 
Budget. When the Unionists went out of office in 1905 
the figures were as follows: Army and Navy, including 
loan expenditure, £73,000,000; other expenditure, 
£79,800,000; so that while the defensive expenditure 
has, under Liberal administration, increased by about 
£7,000,000, the other expenditure has increased by 
£45,300,000. Nor is this the whole story, for there will 
probably be a considerable sum taken in the ensuing year 
for capital expenditure on telephone account. For the 
moment, it is unnecessary to discuss how this sum of 
£45,000,000 is made up, or with what arguments Liberals 
defend it. ‘The important point to insist on is the 
inaccuracy of the common Kadical pretence that the 
growth of national expenditure is due to the demands of 


THE SLATER CASE. ' 

| hy is announced that Mr. McKinnon Wood, Secretary for 

Scotland, has consented to reopen the case of Oscar 
Slater, who was convicted of murder five years ago, waa 
subsequently reprieved, and is now serving a sentence of penal 
servitude for life in Peterhead Prison, It is said that fresh 
facts have come to light, which go towards proving his 
innocence, and presumably the position as regards the con- 
victed man is different now from what it has been on previous 
occasions when further inquiry has been refused. However 
that’ may be, there are so many persons who have studied the 
case who believe Slater to have been wrongfully convicted 
that Mr. McKinnon Wood's decision, involving, as it doea, 
judicial inquiry into points which have never been cleared up, 
must give general satisfaction. If Slater is guilty, it is right 
that he should be punished; but the idea of keeping an 
innocent man in prison is intolerable. 
It may be useful to recall the facts. Miss Marion Gilchrist, 
an old maiden lady, lived in a flat on the first floor of No. 15 
Queen’s Terrace, Glasgow, where she was attended by a single 
maidservant, Helen Lambie, aged twenty-one. She was of 
independent means, and her hobby was a collection of jewe's, 
valued at £3,000, which she kept among the clothes in her ward- 
robe. She was nervous about burglars, and the door of her flat, 
besides being furnished with the ordinary lock and chain, was 
fastened with two patent locks. On the evening of December 
21st, 1908, Helen Lambie, following her usual custom, went out 
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paper. She shut the flat door and the house door behind her. 
At about seven Mr. Arthur Adams and his two sisters, who 
lived in rooms on the floor immediately below Miss Gilchrist, 
heard a heavy fall, followed by three sharp knocks. It had 
been arranged by Miss Gilchrist with the Adamses that if 
at any time she wanted help she was to knock on the floor; 
so Mr. Adams rushed out by the street-door which belonged 
to his part of the buildings, went in by the street-door 
belonging to Miss Gilchrist’s flat, and ran up to the first floor. 
The flat door was shut, and he rang the bell hard three 
times. He got no answer, but heard a sound from within as 
if someone were breaking up sticks. Since he could get no 
answer, he went back to his sisters, who urged him to go back 
again. He did so, and as he rang the bell again he heard 
Lambie coming up the stairs. She opened the door and went 
in; as she did soa man came forward from the bedroom door 
on the right of the hall, passed the girl and Mr. Adams, and 
ran downstairs “like greased lightning.” Lambie went first 
into the kitchen, then into the bedroom, and found that “it 
was all right there”; then she went into the dining-room, saw 
her mistress lying on the floor with a rug over her head, and 
ealled Mr. Adams. He saw what had happened, and rushed 
out to try to catch the man who had passed him; the girl 
went downstairs and told the Misses Adams. When Miss 
Gilebrist’s body was examined, it was found that she had 
been battered to death. Almost every bone in her head had 
been smashed, and one eye driven into the brain. The dining- 
room was spattered with blood. In the bedroom the jewels in 
the wardrobe had not been touched, bat a box containing 
papers had been forced open, and a diamond brooch worth £40 
er £50 was missing from the toilet-table. No weapon was found 
in the flat, and there were no traces of blood in the bedroom. 
On Tuesday, December 22nd, the police circulated a 
description of the murderer, as described to them by Adams 
and Lambie. On December 25th they circulated another 
description, different in details; they altered it on account of 
evidence supplied by Mary Barrowman, a girl of fifteen, who 
eaid that she had seen a man rush from the house on the 
night on which the murder was committed. Following the 
publication of this description, and the statement that a 
diamond brooch was missing, the police received what they 
supposed to be a clue. They were told that a man named 
Oscar Slater had been trying to sell a pawnticket for a 
diamond brooch. They went to his lodgings, where they found 
that he and the young woman with whom he was living, Andrée 
Antoine, had left Glasgow that night; they subsequently dis- 
covered that the two had sailed on December 26th for New 
York on the ‘ Lusitania.’ The police therefore cabled to New 
York to have Slater arrested and searched. This was done, 
and the pawnticket which he had been trying to sell was found 
en him; but it turned out to be merely a ticket for a brooch 
belonging to the girl Antoine, which had been pawned some 
time beforethe murder. The police clue, therefore, was proved 
to be worthless; nevertheless, Slater was detained, and Adams, 
Lambie, and Barrowman were sent out to identify him if 
possible. Lambie and Barrowman occupied the same cabin 
on the way out, and Barrowman subsequently stated in 
evidence that, though the voyage lasted twelve days, she 
never once discussed the appearance of the murderer with 
Lambie, although no one had told her not to do so. In 
New York, in any case, Lambie and Barrowman (the latter of 
whom had been shown a photograph of Slater, and both of 
whom had previously seen him brought into Court by an 
official wearing a badge) identified Slater as the man they had 
seen in Glasgow; Adams was less positive. Slater was 
extradited, and at his trial in Scotland these three witnesses 
repeated their evidence; another witness said that at five 
minutes to seven on the evening of the murder she had seen a 
dark, clean-shaven man leaning against a railing at the street 
entry to Miss Gilchrist’s house (Slater was proved to have had 
a short black moustache a day or two after the murder), and 
that she thought this man was Slater, but might have been 
mistaken. Another witness,a girl ticket clerk, said that at 7.30 
on the same evening a man, whom she identified as Slater, 
rushed past her office without waiting for a ticket. These 
were the only witnesses called by the Crown to identify Slater 
with the murderer. No evidence, from first to last, was 


brought to show that Slater ever knew, or had ever heard of, 
Mise Gilchrist or her house. The Attorney-General, however, 





laid stress on the fact that he had left hurriedly for America, 


—— 


for dsing eo daye before the tender ee eanertersiom 
e. e as committed - 

this point, Slater's explanation was that he had “ 2 
that his wife was trying to find him; and as to tray a 
under the false name of Otto Sando, he had used other al 
before, and meant further to cover up his tracks rtm 
wife. As regards other points, nothing to incriminate hi 
was found in his boxes. No blood was found on any of hi, 
clothes. A bad impression, no doubt, was caused at the trial 
from the fact that his counsel did not put him into the witness. 
box, though Slater was anxious to give evidence ; his counsel 
however, thought that if he were questioned on his admitt : 
shabby antecedents, it would do him no good. The fact 
remains that there is nothing to show that, if he had not 
committed the perfectly legal act of pawning his mistregs’s 
brooch, he would ever have been connected with the case by 
the police or by anyone else. 

As the case is now to be reopened, these and other points 
will receive fresh consideration. It may be that some com- 
pletely fresh theory as to the crime will be brought forward; 
for instance, the perfectly tenable theory that the robbery and 
murder were carried out not by one man but by two. This 
would account for the otherwise inexplicable fact that, although 
the murderer presumably was covered with blood, no marks 
of blood were found in the bedroom, in which the box wag 
broken open, and from which Lambie and Adams saw the 
man come. It may be, on the other hand, that fresh 
evidence has been discovered which still further disconnects 
Slater from the crime, but which leads no nearer to the 
discovery of the criminal. Whichever it may be, one point, 
let us hope, will be borne in mind throughout. It is that, 
whether or not there has been a miscarriage of justice, it is 
probable, and indeed almost certain, that nobody has been to 
blame; that everyone connected with the trial did their best, 
and according to the right as they saw it; that nobody needs 
to be justified or upheld in the course they took, from any 
sense of false pride or determination not to “let down” 
another who may have made a mistake. If a mistake has 
been made, such mistakes have been made in the past and 
will be made again. If there has been a miscarriage of 
justice, it is certain that there can be no justice without 
occasional miscarriages. If an innocent man bas been found 
guilty, other innocent men have been convicted before now, 
and others will be convicted in the future. That is an unhappy 
certainty, but it is a certainty. One plain and unchanging 
duty yet remains. Ifa man is found to have been wrongly 
condemned and imprisoned, he must be released, and he 
must be compensated, so far as compensation can be given 
him. Society must use every effort to repair its error. 
We, the community, cannot wholly restore the past, but we 
can redeem something from the past for the future. That is 
our duty, and that way alone lies justice. 





LIGHT FOR THE BLIND. 


W* print elsewhere an appeal from Mr. C. A. Pearson, 

who is bravely turning to the gain of others his own 
affliction, and has put himself at the head of a movement to 
raise enough funds greatly and permanently to cheapen Braille 
books for the blind. Literature and music are the chief 
solaces of the blind. Their ear for music is usually keen and 
sensitive, since the sense of hearing bas necessarily been 
developed to an extent scarcely possible in people who (even 
while they do so unconsciously) exercise sight and hearing 
simultaneously, the one at the expense of the other. There is 
a good reason why blind piano-tuners are reputed the best in 
the world. And those who have heard a blind choir sing must 
have been struck by the singular purity of the voices. But, 
after all, music must be an occasional rather than a constant 
solace, and not all blind persons who are trained to earn their 
living can become piano-tuners, still less can they be of the 
noted brotherhood of blind organiste. Literature, or at all 
events the printed word, on the other band, is for all blind 
persons. And it is for them on every day of their lives. It 
means a hundred times more to them than to persons who can 
see. Through literature the knowledge of the whole world is 
brought to them. It is the one great light that shines in their 
darkness. It opens golden gates toa golden land ; and the keys 
of those gates are in the hands of all who can cheapen books 
and papers for the blind. Unfortunately, the people who are 
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most in need of literature are the very people who have to 

y most for it. Indeed, it is not enough to say that they 
ol to pay more than others; they have to pay a price that 
is commonly prohibitive. It must not be supposed that 

when the best machinery and apparatus for producing Brailie 
books have been installed at the National Institute for the 
Blind the books will become as cheap as those read by per- 
sons who can see. There is no hope that such books can 
ever be produced “to pay.” It is simply a question of how 
far those blessed with sight will provide at their own expense 
more light for the blind. Most of the blind are poor. Yet 
they can all read. They are educated compulsorily, and 
their education is paid for partly by charity and partly by 
taxation. But what a situation to be in—to be forced to 
learn to read, to love the light, and then to find that 
books are withheld, that the light is cut off! 

The production of Braille books is expensive because they 
cannot, with their raised type made by punches in papier 
maché, be printed like ordinary type on a rotary press. 
Four pages only can be printed at a time. The bulk of a 
Braille book is very great. Ivanhoe, for instance, fills half-a- 
dozen volumes and costs,as Mr. Pearson says, 19s. 6d., whereas 
an ordinary paper edition can be bought for 6d. As books for 
the blind usually carry type on both sides of the pages, 
extraordinary accuracy is needed in order that the pits on one 
side shall not interfere with the prominences on the other. 
As for the rate of printing, it is possible with the modern dry 
process to print, or rather emboss, fifteen hundred impressions 
an hour. Under the old wet process only three hundred 
impressions an hour could be printed. The alphabet consists 
of various combinations of six dots. There are sixty-three 
possible combinations, and as the alphabet requires only 
twenty-six of these, there are thirty-seven combinations 
remaining for punctuation and contractions of frequently 
recurring words. There are three grades of Braille type: 
the simple, the contracted, and the highly contracted. The 
simple is used only for learning; its bulk is about twice that 
of the contracted, which is the form almost universally used. 
Mr. Pearson himself mastered the principles of Braille in a 
fortnight. When once it is understood, speed comes only 
with practice. An expert reads between ten and twelve 
thousand words an hour. That is to say, he reads at 
about the same rate as a person who sees can read 
aloud. This is slower, of course, than most persons 
with sight read to themselves, but not slower than the 
rate of a slow reader. There is not so much, one fancies, 
to complain of in the rate as in the fact that the blind are 
denied the mercies of skipping. At least, they cannot skip 
with the ease of one who throws a casual glance ahead. Some 
old persons whose sight has gradually become too bad to read 
have learned the Braille system, to their great contentment 
at the end of their lives. It must be a pastime as engrossing, 
one would say, as playing patience, and much more profitable. 
Each time the speed is increased; and the person who has 
the necessary enterprise has the signal satisfaction of a sense of 
independence. Let us look ahead, and suppose that some day 
a fund of a million pounds will be at the disposal of the 
National Institute. An annual income of £40,000 would 
mean a very cheap—possibly an almost free—supply of all 
standard literature and a weekly paper as well. 

There is a vast amount of help that still can be, and ought 
to be, given to the blind, without the least danger of that most 
deplorable of effects —pauperizing them in character and 
stealing away their independence and self-respect. The 
training of those who are blind from birth opens up specula- 
tive questions as to the moral and intellectual influences of 
the absence of one sense—questions which occupied the 
exploring mind of Diderot, and, through the heterodoxy of 
his discussion, brought him into the Bastille. Generally it 
may be said that it is an entire mistake to suppose that the 
absence of sight quickens automatically all the other senses. 
Unless the blind child is aroused, it suffers from a natural 
want of energy. It is timid, and its physical growth is slow 
because it is afraid to launch itself forth to run and climb 
and play. Physical backwardness reacts on mental growth. 
Blind children must be required to do everything for them- 
selves; the retarding sense of dependence must be destroyed. 
Everything has to be explained to them, because for the blind 

visual imitation of the methods of others is impossible. If 
aPenergetic habit is acquired, the greatest difficulty in the 





way of a blind person has been overcome. But how great is 
the obligation on those who admit the public responsibility 
for the blind to secure that there shall never be just cause 
or excuse for the blind to relapse into the vegetating 
state. It is terribly easy for the very poor blind to do 
that. Few visitors come to their humble homes. There 
is little talking; the solitude is oppressive; there is no light 
in the darkness. True, the cheerfulness of the blind in con- 
versation is familiar and obvious, but this is perhaps accidental 
rather than constitutional. While they are conscious of kindly 
attentions, they cannot see any of those movements of lip or 
eye that often quite unnecessarily breed suspicion in the deaf. 
If the blind have overcome in youth the disadvantages of a 
low vitality, they are responsive to such a degree that no one 
who helps to bring to them more of their primary solace, the 
light of literature, will ever be in doubt as to their appreciation 
of the boon. This better provision for the blind is a too long 
delayed step in social progression. In the eighteenth century 
blind people were regarded as cumberers of the earth when 
they were not looked upon as the natural sport of gabies. 
Just so insanity was once thought amusing in England. It 
can never, unhappily, be turned tousefulness. But blindness 
is different. The ladder by which it ascends has its summit 
wherever human will-power and intellect can make it reach. 
We sincerely hope that Mr. Pearson will get all and more than 
all he asks for in his generous campaign. 





THRESHOLDS. 

F the story of the Fall were to be rewritten to-day, the 
curse of Adam would be, we think, reversed. He would 
find himself outside Paradise—and out of work. A terrible 
fuss followed the change of scientific theory which made men 
disbelieve in “the six days’ employ.” It was perhaps a 
greater change of conviction which led them to exalt the 
primeval curse into a blessing. It took place quietly, no one 
quite knows when, but it has altered the face of the Western 
world. Work is now the universal ideal, as well as the almost 
universal necessity. Everybody knows that everybody else 
ought to work. No one condemns the loafer more heartily 
than the man of leisure,and we imagine that his condemnation 
is returned. Most men go further than this, and in the 
fervour of their faith declare that if a man does not find 
happiness in his work he will never find it. This, for our part, 
we doubt. It is one of the things which ought to be and are 
not. By work we do not, of course, mean a little occupation; 

we mean toil, the sweat of a man’s brow or brain. 

On the whole, the new view of work is perhaps the truest. 
But there are times when one feels more inclined to agree with 
the author of Genesis than with Dr. Watts. Satan is not 
engaged only with the unemployed, and as we gaze upon the 
faces of the work-sodden multitude in the poorest quarters of 
our largest cities, incapable, as these faces so often seem, 
of an expression of gaiety and unused to the portrayal of 
love or of aspiration, we wonder whether his ostentatious 
association with the lazy and the leisured is not somewhat in 
the nature of a blind. Overwork is not morally beneficial. 
Meanwhile, it is generally admitted that the happiest time of 
life comes before we know the real stress of bard work, and 
we believe that there might be a very happy time towards the 
end if we did not from choice or necessity put off the last long 
holiday so very late. The modern ambition to die in barness 
is unnatural. A man should aim at several years of quiet 
enjoyment before he loses his strength. As the Caesar 
(Diocletian) said, he should put “an interval between life and 
death.” 

Youth is, of course, the age of hopes and chances. But that 
is not the only reason why it is happy. It is free from the stress 
of work. Health, energy, the great possibilities of luck and 
of love, delight young men and maidens; but if we analyse 
their happiness we must give a large place to the fact that 
they are not yet hard at work. More free than late childhood, 
early childhood is very happy, even among the very poor, 
almost perfectly bappy among the rich. Later on school 
means work, or at the very least, and for the most energetic 
resister of instruction, it means the organization of the hours 
of play to order. If you look at a crowd of schoolboy faces, 
happiness is not their most marked expression. Toco many of 
them have a strained look. ‘They have lost the look of gaiety 


which makes the faces of young children such a refreshment 
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to the beholder, and they bave not got that other look of 
happiness which comes later. Young children do dimly realize 
the existence of sorrow, pain, and illness. What they do not 
realize is the oppression of work; at any rate, the children of 
the brain-worker do not realize it. Later on, when the boy 
goes to school, he slowly learns it, and it takes something out 
of him. Girls keep their childish happiness longer, renew it 
more noticeably in later youth, and in rare instances even 
keep it through life. Of course we are only speaking of those 
women who lead a completely sheltered existence, and who, 
though they may have known sorrow, have not known eare. 

Oddly enough, no one looks forward to work with fear. 
The young man only sees its possibilities, its successes; or, if 
he must work where there are no chances of success, its 
remuneration, the few hours of leisure, the amusements or the 
delights of family life of which it is the price. When the 
work comes, with its monotonous leaden weight, it crushes 
something in the character, though it doubtless gives a good 
deal in its place. Something is killed by training, first in the 
boy when he goes to school, then in the young man when be 
goes to work. It is the threshold days which are really happy. 
Of course work brings a happiness of its own. The mere accom- 
plishment of tasks is productive of pleasure, and mnch work is 
deeply interesting, and perhaps never becomes dull. Even 
if it is not interesting, it gives a meaning to life; and if it is 
a source of happiness in no other sense, it is at least the only 
known anodyne in times of bitter distress. One has to 
remember also that there is something intrinsically pleasant 
im the habitual. Homesickness can be explained on no other 
theory, and the longing of demented persons for the home from 
which they believe themselves exiles is a sad witness to our 
natural devotion to the daily round. Even the men who have 
not greatly enjoyed their life’s work hesitate to give it up 
until they are obliged. It is rather sad to do anything for the 
last time. We believe that feeling is at the bottom of a great 
deal of unwise clinging to work. Men quote the saying, now 
almost become a proverb, about wearing out and rusting out. 
It is a saying in which there cannot be very much truth, 
Many people will not stop work till they are nearly done 
for, and somehow the effect of the strain does not show itself 
till it is over. Then they flag, and, being past recuperation, 
they flag on for years—“ rusting out,” in their own phrase. 
But if men could or would retire a little earlier than they do, 
the threshold of old age should be a delightful time. Hope 
is over, it is true, but so are great disappointments, and we 
may fairly argue that we know the worst. 

Ambition crushes many sources of happiness when we are 
young. We avoid doing this, that, or the other thing because 
we cannot do it very well. But perhaps it is something from 
which we might get very great enjoyment if we were content 
to do it in a mediocre way. Very small artistic gifts offer 
endless pleasure to those who have leisure to cultivate them 
and sufficient simplicity to be content with small achievements. 
Meanwhile the world is always young, and Nature just as 
beautiful as when the old were young with her. 

All their working lives men and women regret the pleasures 
for which they have no time. Nearly all these are pleasures 
which require no great strength, and which they might quite 
well enjoy upon the threshold of old age if they would. It is 
true that “old Anglo-Indians,” who might be expected to enjoy 
life on the threshold of old age more than most people, seeing 
they retire early and have an assured income, usually seem to 
find it very dull, But we doubt whether “old Anglo-Indians” 
are really a case in point. Return from a long exile is often 
very much like a second exile, and exile in old age is very sad. 
Self-absorption is a failing to which the temptation grows 
less as years go on. In the heyday of life it is natural 
and inevitable that our own affairs should come first, 
should preoccupy us to a very great extent; but when the 
strain is over, and the race over, and the winners have got 
their prizes, even those who have proved themselves out of 
the running can rest as pleasantly as the victors. Then there 
is time to see the fine sights and humours of the world. It is 
too late, perhaps, to begin a hobby, but it is the right time to 
pursue one. Friendship, too, can be cultivated with far more 
care and persistence than are possible in earlier life, and young 
people, who distrust the middle-aged on account of a certain 
aroma of authority which clings about them, are often very 


. . . * Mi. 
doings. At best it is a state in which we must feel tired 


without work to show for the feeling. But upon its threshold 
memories may be stored which will be of great value whe 
active life belongs to the past. At any rate, it would be “ 
that in middle life a man should be able to look forw 
well as backward to the delights of leisure. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 





THE ULSTER QUESTION. 
[To tHe Eprror ory tus “Srecraror,.”’] 

Sir,—It must be a complete misapprehension of the character 
of the people here which leads the Government to follow their 
present course of action. Troops are being hurried into 
Ulster. From the house in which I am writing a large war. 
ship, which has just arrived, can be seen. Rumour follows 
rumour with startling rapidity. If the intention is to frighten 
Ulster, the effort has already failed. There is no sign of fear 
or panic. It is delightful to observe the splendid manhood of 
our people. The Volunteers are ready to obey whatever com. 
mand is given them. A keen member of our local contingent, 
a young gardener, as straight a man and as diligent a worker 
as anyone could wish to know, was asked yesterday by an 
anxious friend, “ But, Sam, you may be killed?” “ Killed!” 
was the answer, “I’m not particular.” That was all. Bat it 
was very characteristic. Laconic in speech, but very deter- 
mined, and unfailing in action—that is the character of 
Ulstermen. There are over half a million Covenanters in 
Ulster. When the Government have killed a hundred thousand 
of them, the other four hundred thousand will still refuse to 
submit. I am not an Ulsterman by birth, but I have lived 
and worked in the province for a quarter of a century, andI 
know the people of Ulster, both in town and country, and love 
them for their splendid qualities: their stubborn manhood, 
their love of liberty, their refusal to bow before any authority 
which does not commend itself to their reasonable convictions, 
There are a few Protestant Home Rulers in Ulster. A 
curious light is thrown upon the fact by a reply given by one 
of them recently to a friend of mine. “ How is it,” said my 
friend, “that you, a man with something to lose, are a Home 
Ruler?” “You Unionists are too strong about here,” was 
the answer; “there must be somebody to take the other side.” 
It was a perfect expression of the attitude of the few, and is 
but another demonstration of the quality of the people that 
the Government thirk they can frighten or dragoon into sub. 
mission.—I am, Sir, &c., CHARLES F, Down, 





ULSTER, THE GOVERNMENT, AND 
SHAKESPEARE. 
[To rue Epiror oy tue “ Sprcrator.’’] 
Srr,—What says Brutus to the conspirators in the play of 
Julius Caesar ?— 
“Our course will seem too bloody,” &e. 


And further on :— 
*« And let our hearts, as subtle masters do, 
Stir up their servants to an act of rage, 
And after scem to chide them. This shall make 
Our purpose necessary and not envious: 
Which so appearing to the common eyes, 
We shall be called purgers, not murderers,” &c. 


—I am, Sir, &c., H. C. M, 





THE MURDER OF CAESAR AND THE PROPOSED 
MURDER OF ULSTER. 
[To rue Eprror or tux “ Srecraror.” } 
Srr,—Have you noted how Shakespeare in Julius Cacsaf 
anticipated Mr. Churehill and Mr. Lloyd George ?— 
“ Stoop, Romans, stoop, 
And let us bathe our hands in Caesar’s blood 
Up to the elbows, and besmear our swords: 
Then walk we forth, even to the market-place ; 
And, waving our red weapons o’er our heads, 
Let’s all cry, Peace! Freedom! and Liberty!” 


Brutus: 





Brutus {Mr. Churchill at Bradford]: “Let us put these grave 
matters to the test {that is, let the red blood flow}.” 

Cassius (Mr. Lloyd George at Huddersfield]: “We are fighting 
for all that is civil liberty in this land.” 





giad of the friendship of those upon the threshold of old age. 
When real old age comes there is not energy left for new 


W. W. M, 


—I am, Sir, &., 
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“HELLISH INSINUATIONS.” 


{To rue Epitor ov tus “Srecrator.”"} 

Sir,—Mr. Churebill having from his place in Parliament used 
these words: “ When it was found that the precautionary 
movements of the military in Ireland bad been effected with- 
out opposition from the army of a hundred thousand men which 
bas been raised to resist the authority of the Crown and 
Parliament ...,” was asked by Mr. Amery whether “he 
expected and hoped that purely precautionary measures to look 
after stores would lead to fighting.” Mr. Churchill charac- 
terized this interrogation as a “hellish insinuation.” But why 
“jnsinuation” ? There was no insinuation here, but a quite 
straightforward and unambiguous question. The question 
quite obviously was meant simply to elucidate what Mr. 
Churchill meant to insinuate by his taunt about the quiescent 
attitude of the Ulster Volunteers in face of movements which 
Mr. Churchill described as “ precautionary,” but which he 
apparently expected the Volunteers to regard as provocative. 
Did or did not Mr. Churchill mean to stigmatize this inaction 
as cowardly ? If he did not, his words can have meant just 
nothing at all. And if he did, “hellish” would seem a com- 
paratively colourless epithet by which to describe his insinua- 
tion.—I am, Sir, &c., Howarp VY. Knox. 


3 Crick Road, Oxford. 





THE HOME RULE QUESTION. 
(To tus Epitor or tae “ Specraror.”’] 

Srr,—As a regular reader of your articles, I think I cannot be 
wrong in saying that you have specifically accepted Home 
Rule for Ireland plus the unconditional exclusion of Ulster as 
an alternative preferable only to civil war. The coercion of 
Ulster having now proved impracticable, and the danger of 
civil war being consequently at an end, may I venture to 
hope that those who regard a separate Parliament and Execu- 
tive for Ireland as a risk to the Empire of appalling 
magnitude can reckon upon the support of your influential 
pen to avert the recurrence of impending disaster ?—I am, Sir, 
&e., Esury. 

Moor Park, Rickmansworth. 

[We are as convinced as ever that the Union is the only 
sound way of regulating the relations between the two islands. 
Rather, however, than run the risk of civil war, which we can- 
not admit has yet passed away, we would consent to an 
Exclusion compromise to which the Covenanters agree. 
Remember that though the risk of coercion is for the time in 
abeyance, we have not yet got rid of the present Government. 
They remain a peril to the nation.—Ep. Spectator. } 





[To tue Epitron or tae “ Srecraror.”’] 
Sir,—A correspondent has rightly called attention to the 
proposal to give Londonderry Town a separate vote on the 
question of Exclusion or Inclusion. It is mere gerrymander- 
ing. The population of the town is only 40,000. None of the 
other ten constituencies which were to be allowed to vote 
contains less than 60,000. I may note that the Home Rule 
Bill provides that in future the county and town of London- 
derry are jointly to return one Member to the Imperial 
Parliament. If the county is excluded, it is to retain its two 
Members at Westminster. If, then, the town votes for 
Inclusion, how will it be represented at Westminster? There 
are some other gerrymandering arrangements in the Bill, 
Tyrone and Fermanagh would have a chance of sending a 
Unionist to the Imperial Parliament. This is obviated by 
tacking one to Monaghan and the other to Donegal. (But the 
tacking of Ulster to the rest of Ireland—to be enforced by the 
bayonet—is the worst of all.) Unionists are opposed to the 
Bill on principle, and therefore do not say much about the 
details. But these are wretchedly bad. Here is a specimen. 
The County Tipperary has a population of 152,000 and 
returns four Members. Limerick County and City has a 
population of 143,000 and returns three Members. The Home 
Rule Bill leaves Tipperary with four Members (in a larger 
House) and gives Limerick six! The County Cork is divided 
into seven divisions, which follow the population principle 
with remarkable accuracy, the most populous having 44,272 
inhabitants, and the least populous 38,943. The Bill makes 
four of these divisions bi-membered, while three are to remain 
single-membered. I purposely select constituencies in which 





there are practically no Unionists. But in Ulster, Tyrone, 
with 143,000 inhabitants, is to have four Members as at 
present, while Cavan, with 91,000, is raised from two Members 
to four. (Iam comparing the present Members at Westminster 
with the future ones at Dublin. The change cannot affect the 
population principle.) —I am, Sir, &c., M. A. 





THE APPEAL TO MODERATE LIBERALS. 
(To rux Eprror or tux “Srecrator.’’] 
Sir,—In your last issue you say: “The moderate Liberals 
may yet save us from civil war if they will only make their 
influence felt. Can they refuse to make the effort?” Cer- 
tainly not; but they must be appealed to as still Liberals, not 
as concealed Conservatives. As an example, the British 
Covenant comes fathered by Tories and smelling of Toryism 
in some ways, which keeps Liberal Unionists from signing. 
In the town in which I live it is only offered for signature at 
Conservative quarters. The democracy will not go there to 
sign. Cannot some simple document be drawn up protesting 
against the employment of our Army or Navy against our 
loyal compatriots, and also demanding the removal of the time- 
limit from the measure for Exclusion until they themselves 
express a wish for Inclusion? Here Liberals, who fear the 
effects of this Home Rule Bill, may find common ground 
with others who wish also to upset the Parliament Act, 
and to turn out the present Government. For neither of 
the latter things would I stir a finger, but I would do all 
in my power to prevent the old ascendancy, which was 
not a good thing, being followed by a new ascendancy 
which, as history shows, would be very much worse. Personally, 
I should like to see a Federal scheme proposed, and then, 
when we subdivide England, we might have eyes to see that 
there are two Irelands, and that—as things are—Dublin is the 
natural spot in which to locate one subordinate Legislature, 
and Belfast as natural a location for another. Each might 
prove a check upon the other, and so keep us from either 
extreme. This, of course, would need such a Conference as 
Lord Loreburn suggested, and such a spirit as his letter 
breathed. But if this be not practicable, the suggestion of 
the earlier part of this letter surely is.—I am, Sir, &., 
An OLD SUBSCRIBER. 





PEACE AND THE REFERENDUM. 
(To rae Epitor or tas “Srecrator.” | 

Srr,—Your leading article points out very clearly the 
advantages which, under the acceptance of Mr. Bonar Law's 
“Referendum” offer, would accrue to the Liberals. It is 
quite clear (on paper) that if the verdict were in their favour 
they would be in an immensely strong position ; whilst if the 
verdict went against them they would still be enabled to carry 
out their entire legislative programme with the one exception 
of Home Rule. Mr. Asquith was obviously taken aback by 
the offer. Why, then, did he not accept it and make the 
“firm offer” in return which Sir E. Carson asked for? The 
reason is obvious. The Government have no majority without 
the Irish vote. If Home Rule were rejected they could not 
count on this vote for the rest of their programme. So that 
for all practical purposes any “ offer” of a compromise which 
allows the bare possibility of an adverse popular vote on Home 
Rule is useless.—I am, Sir, &c., UNIONIST. 

[In other words, we are to reject the Referendum and risk 
the spilling of blood in Ulster because the Government cannot 
get on without the Nationalist vote.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





AMENDING THE HOME RULE BILL. 
(To rue Epiror ov tus “ Srecrator.”) 
Sr1r,—I believe the Opposition to be sincerely anxious that 
the Home Rule Bill should be so modified that, should the Bill 
become law, civil war, at any rate, would be averted. At the 
same time, as Unionists, they cannot accept responsibility for 
any Home Rule Bill. The difficulty of arriving at a solution 
seems partly due to the widespread belief among Unionists 
that modifications necessary to avert civil war cannot become 
law as part of the Home Rule Bill this Session without the 
Unionist majority in the House of Lords appearing to accept 
the whole Bill. Possibly Mr. Asquith, in his desire for a 
“settlement by consent” of the whole question, has tacitly 
encouraged this belief. But I venture to maintain that any 
necessary modifications can be’ made in the Home Rale Bill, 
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and become law this Session under the Parliament Act, 
without the House of Lords being called upon to appear in 
any way to assent to the principles of the Bill or to the Bill 
as a whole. The necessary modifications can be sent to 
the House of Lords by the House of Commons as “ sug- 
gested amendments”—the Unionist Party in the House of 
Commons supporting such “suggested amendments” as im- 
provements to the Bill, while voting against the Bill as a whole. 
Under the proviso to Subsection (4) of Section 2 of the 
Parliament Act, those “suggested amendments” “shall be 
treated as amendments made by the House of Lords and agreed 
to by the House of Commons.” Immediately before the proviso 
referred to, it is deliberately laid down—obviously, in the 
event of final “rejection” of a Bill by the House of Lords, 
otherwise the provision would be altogether otiose—that “any 
amendments which are certified by the Speaker to have been 
made by the House of Lords in the third Session and agreed to 
by the House of Commons shall be inserted in the Bill as pre- 
sented for Royal Assent in pursuance of this section.” 

The House of Lords has complete control over its own 
procedure, and has always maintained a considerable elasticity 
in it. It could “agree to” the “suggested amendments” 
received from the House of Commons either before or after 
the first reading, and reject the Bill on the second or 
third reading. Yet those “suggested amendments” would 
“be inserted in the Bill as presented for Royal Assent” under 
the Parliament Act. Personally, Iam a convinced opponent 
of Home Rule, regarding the position of Ulster as a side-issue. 
It is, however, a side-issue of the greatest gravity. Every effort 
must be made to avert civil war in connexion with that issue. 
And surely it can be avoided by the incorporation in the Home 
Rule Bill of some such scheme as that outlined by Mr. 
Asquith—with one modification. That modification is that 
it shall not be provided in the Bill that the counties of Ulster 
shall be included at a subsequent date whether they desire it or 
not. Such a modification of Mr. Asquith’s scheme was, in 
the first instance, favourably entertained by at least one 
influential Liberal paper, and I believe that the mass of the 
people of this country desire to see the danger of civil war 
averted on these lines. It is because such a solution appears 
to be prejudiced by an ignorance of the actual provisions of 
the Parliament Act that I venture to request you to give 
publicity to this letter.—I am, Sir, &c., N. E. T. D. 





THE MILITARY AND LABOUR DISPUTES. 
[To rue Epiror or tae “ Spectator.”’) 
S1r,—Is it not a false analogy to compare the use of the 
military in labour troubles with the attempt to use troops 
against Ulster? The analogy would, it seems to me, hold 
good if in labour disputes the military were used for the 
purpose of compelling one side to accept the terms of the 
other side, against its will, on the merits of the dispute. 
But is this the purpose for which soldiers are used in such 
a case P—I am, Sir, &c., HAROLD F, WALKER. 
39 Old Park Road, Palmers Green, N. 





AN HISTORICAL PARALLEL. 
(To rue Epitor or Tae “Srecraror.”’} 

S1r,—The history of the revolt of the Netherlands against 
the tyranny of Philip I]. and Alva suggests several points of 
comparison with the present Irish crisis, No one, of course, 
with any sense of proportion, or even with the most rudi- 
mentary sense of humour, would suggest that the wrongs of 
the Ulster Protestants are comparable in magnitude to those 
of the Netherlanders, or attribute the ruthlessness of Alva and 
the hypocrisy of Philip to the members of the present 
Government, nor is it to be imagined that Sir Edward Carson 
would seek to be put on the same plane as William the 
Silent. But—si magna licet componere parvis—the likeness 
between the two cases is sufficiently striking. The Nether- 
landers fought for their civil and religious liberties. They 
insisted on their right to be governed according to their own 
Constitution. Ulster insists on her right to be governed 
according to the Act of Union. But Philip had as much 
legal right to force the Inquisition on the Netherlands as 
the Government has toforce Home Rule on Ulster. Orange 
protested against the unconstitutional measures of Alva’s 
Government, but as Alva was commissioned by Philip, he 
could not impugn their legality. He was loyal as long as his 








conscience would allow him to be. All the Netherlander 
nobles were loyal to the Crown till the arrival of Aly; 
Motley tells us that Egmont, the day before his eneution 
“ protested that he bad never in his life wronged his Majesty 
. + All that he had done had been with loyal intentione” 
But in the end Orange led the revolt against legality, just - 
Sir Edward Carson now threatens to do. Alva brought with 
him a warrant which condemned all the inhabitants of the 
Netherlands to death. Later on, when the discontent had 
become alarming, Philip decided to issue a pardon, and sent 
three forms for Alva to select from. The one chosen was 
found to contain so many exceptions that the pardon applied 
to nobody at all. Wedo not know how many forms of con. 
cession Mr. Asquith submitted to Mr. Redmond, but we do 
know that the latter chose one that he knew would not be 
accepted, and therefore was as much waste-paper as wag 
Philip’s pardon. When the Archduke Charles petitioned Philip 
on behalf of Orange against the rigour of Alva’s government, 
the King replied that “ he could not but consider the terms of 
the instructions given to the Archduke as . . . a menace, and 
he was astonished that a menace should be employed, because 
with Princes constituted like himself, such means could have 
but little success” (Motley). In similar terms did Mr, 
Redmond in his “Full steam ahead” speech answer Sir 
Edward Carson’s protests. Alva trusted to the Spanish 
army to subdue the Netherlands. As Motley says, “the 
chances were with the Inquisition.” Mr. Asquith trusts to 
the British Army, and presumably (on paper) the chances aye 
with the Army. We can but wait and see. The point at issue 
is the same in both cases. Alva said, and Mr. Asquith says: 
“ You have neither a legal nor a moral right to object to my 
Government.” William answered, and Sir Edward Carson 
answers : “ True, we have no legal right; but we have a moral 
right to fight against your Government, and we are going to,” 
William’s action has been approved by the verdict of posterity 
Will Sir Edward Carson’s be condemned ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
La Rocque, Jersey. A. Heriz-Smiru. 





THE SOLDIER’S DUTY. 
[To rue Epiror oF tum “ Specraror.” } 


S1r,—Will you permit me to quote the following extract 
from an interesting little book recently published, entitled 
Things Seen in Egypt? It has reference to the Moslem 
Festival of the Mahmal or Holy Carpet :— 


“ A curious incident took place on the first occasion on which 
the ceremony [of the Mahmal] was performed after Egypt had 
been occupied by British troops. On the pretext of doing honour 
to the occasion, the Khedive was informed that the British Army 
would parade in the square [Cairo], and take charge of the pro- 
cession. Butin giving this order the authorities had reckoned 
without Tommy, and very soon found their mistake. Tommy was 
not quite so well educated then as he is now, and believed that 
when he was told to salute the Mahmal, he was told to join in an act 
of idolatrous worship to a heathen idol. SoTommy—all honour to 
him for it—flatly refused. Collectively and individually he gave 
his officers to understand that in this matter he could not obey 
them. ‘Be it known unto thee’—perhaps that utterance of 
supreme faith rang in the hearts of some of them—‘ that we will 
not worship the golden image.’ There were hasty and secret 
consultations among the high authorities, and an ingenious com- 
promise was arrived at. It was arranged that directly the Khedive 
had sped the Mahmal with the accustomed ceremony he should at 
once enter his carriage, and drive across and away on the other 
side of the square from that on which the Mahmal passed. The 
few Egyptian troops in the square kept their faces to the Mahmal 
and reverently salaamed. ‘The British troops turned as one man 
and saluted the Khedive, presenting their backs squarely to the 
Mahmal.” 


—I an, Sir, &c., 
Co. Down. 
[This curious incident, if authentic, is only another example 

of the maxim which, though not much talked about, is always 

practised by statesmen. ‘Never put an intolerable strain on 

a military force. Every machine has its breaking-point, and 

so bas every human organization.” A propos of the refusal 

by soldiers to salute “ idols,” did not an Evangelical servant 
of the East India Company once refuse to order the 
customary salute to be fired to Juggernaut? Again, did not 

a Presbyterian Scottish General in command in Malta in the 

“twenties” of last century create an incident by refusing to let 

the sentries present arms when the Host was taken through 

the streets of Valetta or when some holy image went in 
procession ?—Ep. Spectator. ] 


G. 8. GREER. 
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————— 
[To tHe Epiror oy Tux “Srxctaror.”’] 

Sir,—The duty of the soldier in the matter of passive 
obedience is before us in so grave a form at the present 
moment that the opinion of Alfred de Vigny, himself a 
soldier of many years’ service, and one who, besides bearing 
an honoured name and deserving well of his country, both 
as soldier and civilian, loved the Army and its high 
traditions, cannot fail to be of interest and carry weight. 
The extract is from that beautiful record, Servitude et 
Grandeur Militaires, which Major-General Sir Charles Napier, 
K.C.B., edited under the title of Lights and Shades of Military 
Life. I enclose the original extract and General Napier’s 
translation. It would not be right to let it be inferred that 
the sentiments expressed in the passage represent Sir Charles 
Napier’s views—what these are can be read in his comments 
on the chapter from which the extract is taken—but the 
book was one which Napier thought worthy of presenting to 
the English public (it is a classic in France), and de Vigny’s 
views are able to stand by themselves. The question under 
discussion is the passive obedience of the soldier, and whether 
in certain circumstances it is permissible for him to havea 
conscience which shall dictate his conduct :— 


“Je ne me dissimule point que c’est 14 une question d’une 
extréme difficulté, et qui touche 4 la base méme de toute discipline. 
Loin de vouloir affaiblir cette discipline, je pense qu’elle a besoin 
détre corroborée sur beaucoup de points parmi nous, et que, 
devant l’ennemi, les lois ne peuvent étre trop draconiennes. 
Quand l’armée tourne sa poitrine de fer du cété de I’étranger, 
quelle marche et agisse comme un seul homme, cela doit étre, 
mais lorsqu’elle s’est. retournée et qu'elle n’a plus devant elle que 
la mére-patrie, il est bon qu’alors du moins, elle trouve des lois 
prévoyantes qui lui permettent d’avoir des entrailles filiales. I 
est 4 souhaiter aussi que des limites immuables soient posées une 
fois pour toujours 4 ces ordres absolus donnés aux Armées par le 
souverain Pouvoir, si souvent tombé en indignes mains, dans notre 
histoire. Qu'il ne soit jamais possible & quelques aventuriers 
parvenus 4 la Dictature, do transformer en assassins quatre-cent- 
mille hommes d@’honneur par une loi d’un jour comme leur régne.” 
—Servitude et Grandeur Militaires, Livre II. c. 1, “Sur la 
responsabilité.” 

“Iam perfectly awaro that this is a question of extreme 
difficulty, which affects the foundation of all discipline. So 
far from wishing to weaken that discipline, I am of opinion that 
it needs strengthening on many points among us, and that, before 
the enemy, the laws cannot be too Draconian. When the Army 
turns its steeled breast towards the foreigner, let it march and 
act like a single man—that is quite right; but when it has faced 
about and has only the mother-country before it, then, at least, it 
is fitting that it should find provident laws, which allow it to 
have filial bowels. It is also to be wished that immutable limits 
should be fixed, once for all, to those absolute orders given to the 
armies by the supreme Power, which has so frequently, in our 
history, fallen into unworthy hands. Let it never more be possible 
for a few adventurers, raised to the dictatorship, to transform into 
murderers four hundred thousand men of honour by a law which, 
like their reign, is but for a day! ”—Lights and Shades of Military 
Life, Vol. I., p. 87. 


—Iam, Sir, &., H. 8. 





THE ULSTER VOLUNTEERS. 

* {To tum Epiror os tar “Sprecrator.”’] 
Sir,—It will have possibly occurred to others of your readers 
that the wind blowing through Ulster may, like all winds not 
altogether ill, blow somebody some good, even the Govern- 
ment. The warlike feeling seems certainly to be working up an 
inspired and serviceable, if not officially condoned,army. The 
Ulster Volunteer Force may next year be calculated by Colonel 
Seely (or whoever the Secretary for War may be) as a useful 
part of the Territorial Army. You will agree that we must 
make up that deficiency somehow. Perhaps the Government 
are already thinking of that. On the same lines, it might be 
worth their while to bring in a drastic Home Rule Bill for 
Scotland, and tear the Lowlands and the Highlands into 
factions; or a Bill to abolish the kilt in Scottish regiments 
might work the same end. Every little helps, so let us wait 
and see with a cheerful heart.—I am, Sir, &., 

Chelsea. An Overseas ENGLISHMAN. 





THE RECORD OF THE GOUGHS. 
(To tHe Eprror or tse “Srrcrator.”] 
Str,—The name of General H. Gough, commanding the 
Cavalry Brigade at the Curragh, has appeared in the papers 
during the past few days. As I know something of them, let 
me tell the public who these Goughs are. A precious bad lot, 
will perhaps say the Radicals. Others may have a different 








opinion of these Goughs as soldiers, as gentlemen, and 
patriots. Well, those I mention are all of the family of one 
Field-Marshal Lord Gough, a noted soldier of a former 
generation. Of his family, cousins I think, were General Sir 
John Gough and George Gough, one of the few of the family 
who was not a soldier, but whose descendants have nobly atoned 
for his guilt in this respect. Of Sir John Gough's family 
will be found General Hugh Sutlej Gough, C.B., and Colonel 
Alan Gough, D.S.0. The Army List contains a full record 
of the distinguished military service of these two officers. 
George Gough’s sons and grandsons have removed any 
reproach to their ancestor's memory of his not having been 
a soldier. As a fact, I believe that, poor fellow, he had, to his 
regret, no choice. But he put his two sons into the Army. 
The elder was General Sir Charles Gough, V.C., G.C.B.; the 
other, General Sir Hugh Gough, V.C., G.C.B. Both of these 
most distinguished soldiers have died within the past few 
years only, and their Army record is well known. Old George, 
the Indian civilian (he is said to have ridden to hounds at 
ninety), might well have been proud of his sons. Both with 
the Victoria Cross and the Grand Cross of the Bath! The 
Sartorius family have run them close. But let us come to the 
next generation. The eldest son of Sir Charles Gough is 
this Curragh General. Ask those who were in South Africa 
with him of his work there. Besides this, he has a splendid 
military record, or, as a comparatively young officer—he is 
hardly more than forty—he would not have been selected for 
the command of a crack cavalry brigade. His younger 
brother, again, Brigadier-General John Gough, V.C., C.M.G., 
has, like his father, won the Victoria Cross, is an Aide-de- 
Camp to the King, has been a Professor at the Staff College, 
and, like all the members of the family, has the highest 
character among officers and men. Of such are these Goughs. 
Will they run straight? ‘To these Radicals the presence of 
such men in the Army, with a strong backing, must indeed 
be a terror. And undoubtedly some measures will have to be 
taken to discredit and to ruin them, together with other good 
men true to their principles. But should the day of trouble 
come from abroad, will they not be missed P—I am, Sir, &c., 
OorIs. 





WHY NOT A REFERENDUM ASSOCIATION? 

(To tue Epiror or tas “Srecratror.”] 
Srr,—From personal knowledge, I am encouraged to believe 
that there are many prominent men of all shades of political 
opinions who favour the introduction of the Referendum into 
our Constitutional system, and who, whilst holding this view, 
do so purely in their private capacity. I therefore make the 
suggestion that some organized effort should be made to draw 
these together, and form a Referendum Association, with the 
object of bringing about the drafting and passing of a Bill 
on lines suitable to British conditions, and by means of pro- 
paganda literature, lectures, and meetings, rousing public 
opinion until this object is effected. It is not within the 
scope of this letter to enter elaborately into the many 
existing political conditions which cause grave discontent 
with legislation based entirely on party lines, beyond 
referring to the dissatisfaction that exists amongst a 
large section of the public at the bargains that are struck 
between parties over the heads of electors, so that, in effect, 
election pledges cease to have any practical value as between 
the voter and the Parliamentary candidate. Neither have 
the electorate any method of expressing their disapproval of 
any Act of Parliament save by voting against their party at 
a General Election or by-election. It is the opportunity of 
expressing a direct opinion on a legislative measure, irre- 
spective of the Government or party responsible for it, that 

the average citizen now wants.—l am, Sir, &c., 

A. H. Mirrorp. 
Royal Societies Club, St. James’s Street, S.W. 


[We bave long thought that those who believe in the 
Referendum should form an Association with the object of 
recommending this beneficial and democratic instrument to 
the nation. There is no need to draft a Bill. The Bill 
introduced by Lord Balfour of Burleigh into the Lords some 
two years ago is a thoroughly well-considered measure, and 
would form the basis, not merely of discussion, but of 
legislation. The great thing to remember about the Refer- 
endum is that it is not the plébiscite, and still less the 
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Initiative, but is a lodging of the right of veto in the hands 
of the people—is, in fact, a power of veto over legislation 
which does not represent the will of the majority, but merely 
thatofa minority, obtained undersome log-rolling agreement.— 
Ep. Spectator. } 





THE REFERENDUM. 
[To rus Epiror ov THe “ Srecrator.””] 

Sir,—I sincerely trust that in any forthcoming General 
Election the establishment of the Referendum as an integral 
part of the British Constitution will be made the dominant 
issue. The present hideous travesty of popular government 
should surely open the eyes of sensible people to the crying 
need of some plan whereby the nation at large shall have a 
determining voice in legislation. At present we elect 
politicians in a haphazard sort of way, and send them to 
Westminster with carte blanche to do what they like for the 
next few years. In the present instance, one group of 
politicians, by combining with two other groups, has seized 
despotic control (jocosely labelled “ Will of the People”) and 
has nearly plunged us into civil war in order to fulfil its 
political engagements and keep itself in power. This sort of 
thing must be put a stop to, and it can only be done by the 
people themselves assuming command and insisting that a 
power of veto be vested in them. Those who have most 
loudly insisted on the right of the people to govern themselves 
are already coming out in their true colours and fighting real 
popular government in every possible way. But we must 
press on, and never relax our efforts till the Referendum is 
established and full control of legislation placed in our hands. 
—I am, Sir, &c., ONE OF THE PEOPLE. 





THE PUBLIC GARDENS OF SHANGHAI. 
(To ruse Epiror ov tus “Srecrator.”’) 

Sir,—In a Report made by Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson to the 
Trustees of the Albert Kahn Travelling Fellowships dated 
November, 1913, occurs the following statement: “ And 
in the public garden of Shanghai, so I am told, there 
is a notice, ‘No Dogs or Chinese Admitted.’” As this 
appeared to need confirmation, since the writer, who 
gives us to understand that he has been in Shanghai, 
apparently did not take the trouble to ascertain whether 
what he had been told was true or not, I have procured an 
accurate account of what the identic notices, posted at each 
of the five entrances to the public gardens on Shanghai Bund, 
do actually state; as follows: “ (1) These gardens are reserved 
exclusively for the Foreign Community. (2) No dogs or 
bicycles are admitted. (7) Children unaecompanied by 
foreigners are not allowed in the gardens. (8) No Indians 
are admitted unless respectably dressed.” My correspondent 
adds that Rules 3, 4, 5, and 6 deal with flower-picking, the 
bandstand, amahs (7.e., native nurses), children, chairs, &c, A 
gentleman who has only recently returned from Shanghai 
informs me that on one occasion when he happened to be in 
the gardens he saw several Chinese there listening to the 
band. These facts ought to suffice to explode the myth in 
question.—I am, Sir, &c., Ernest Satow. 


Ottery St. Mary. 





THE NATIONAL RESERVE. 

(To tHe Eprror or tue “ Srecrator.”’ | 
S1r,—The able and interesting article on the National Reserve 
in your issue of March 14th will, it is to be hoped, be widely 
read, and be the means of making known to the country 
generally the great value of the National Reserve. These 
old soldiers do, indeed, offer an object-lesson in patriotism 
to the men of Great Britain which might well be taken to 
heart by some of our fellow-countrymen. Not content with 
having once done their duty in the various armed forces of 
the Crown, these men are coming forward once more in 
thousands to serve their King and their country, and it must 
be remembered that practically all are in employment and a 
large proportion married, with families to maintain. They 
would be perfectly justified in claiming that they had already 
done their share for the defence of the Empire. Referring 
only to those under fifty years of age, it is safe to assert 
that, in the words of the article, they are “the finest and 
best trained ex-soldiers in the world” and “are literally 





invaluable.” Unfortunately their value is not recognized every. 
where, and in some quarters there is a regrettable tendency to 
ridicule the movement. 

I wish, however, to offer an opinion as to the method now 
adopted for utilizing the services of the National Reserve in 
an emergency. My position with the National Reserve of this 
county has given me opportunities for intercourse with the 
men, and encourages me to claim a certain amount of authorit 
for my opinions. I hold strongly that it is a mistake to utilize 
these men to fill vacancies in the Regulars or Territorials, 
however pleasing it may be to the War Minister. The 
numbers in Classes I. and II.—viz., 13,000 and 45,000 out of a 
probable total of 150,000—is very low, only 8} and 30 per cent, 
respectively. It ought to be much higher. The deficiency, in 
my opinion, is due to two causes. First, that the married 
man in good employment is unwilling to give the required 
undertaking, as he objects to promise that which he may find 
it impossible to fulfil, and further, as is well known, the soldier 
is most suspicious of signing any document. It is difficult to 
get him to understand that the agreement is terminable at 
will, and he naturally asks why there should be an undertaking 
at all, if that is the case. Secondly, the National Reservist ig 
averse from joining Class IL, for he is disinclined to put him. 
self under the orders of non-commissioned officers much his 
junior in age and length of service, and with probably consider. 
ably less training and military experience. One is inclined to 
sympathize with an ex-Regular who, after eight years with the 
colours, possibly in various parts of the world, with perhaps 
a couple of campaigns to his credit, finds himself being 
ordered about by a young Territorial non-commissioned officer 
of four years’ or less service. 

The remedy, I believe, lies in the abolition of the above 
division into classes, and in enrolling the National Reserve for 
home defence in their own units. There is no doubt that a 
call for volunteers for Regular or Territorial units would, on 
emergency, produce a large number, provided a reasonable 
bounty or other inducement were forthcoming. The futureof 
the National Reserve lies in the formation of units not larger 
than a battalion under their own officers and non-commissioned 
officers, and such is now being done in this county. A few 
company drills and a musketry course of twenty-five to thirty 
rounds annually will suffice to make the men efficient for what 
I conceive to be their legitimate réle—viz., the defence of 
vulnerable points and the preservation of public order. It 
should be remembered that, if invasion ever does occur, a flood 
of criminals might be let loose, to cope with whom the 
unarmed police of the country would be powerless. A trained 
and organized National Reserve would relieve the Army of 
many a rearward duty and release more men to face the 
enemy. I, for one, firmly believe that, with a suitable capita- 
tion grant, it will be possible to obtain 300,000 first-class 
fighting men under fifty years of age for home defence. Ten 
shillings a head, or £150,000 a year, would be a small sum to 
pay for such a force, and with sympathetic treatment such a 
force could be raised and trained, such is the keenness displayed 
by the men.—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. 8. Wuire, Lt.-Colonel, 


Organizing Officer for the National Reserve of Worcestershire 
and ex oficio Member of the County Territorial Association, 





FOR THE ILL-PAID AND THE UNPAID. 


| To tHe Epiror or tne “ Spectator.” | 


Srir,—Few and far between are the Homes of Rest for overs 
worked town clergy who are really too fagged for “locum- 
tenency” duties, and yet cannot afford a complete holiday at 
the ordinary cost. And few as such Homes are, they will be 
fewer still by one, unless many more kind friends will come 
to the immediate rescue of the Clergy House of Rest at 
Gomshall (one of the sweetest spots in Surrey), the Committee 
of which are now greatly—and undeservedly—suffering for 
their faith in a good cause, and must “close down” unless 
prompt and substantial help comes to them. Any small sums (or 
large) may be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, Mr. J. Hordern, 
Union of London and Smiths Bank, 8 High Street, Notting 
Hill Gate, W., and will be gratefully received on behalf of 
our fagged brethren and their even more worn-out wives—the 
“great unpaid” of the parsonage. Some £300 a year is 
needed, in addition to the fees of the guests, to keep the doors 
of this charming Rest House permanently open. The Bishop 
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of Guildford is willing to testify to the good and useful 
urpose which the Home has already served.—I am, Sir, &c., 

P H. G. Bonavia-Hunt, 

Late Member of the House Committee. 


Burgess Hill Vicarage, Sussex. 

[Surely an effort will be made to save so useful an 
institution. The clergyman in a large parish has less chance 
of resting in his own home than any man, excepting perbaps 
the doctor.—Ep. Spectator. } 





ELM BLOSSOMS. 
[To tux Epitor or tue “Srecraror.”} 
3ir,—A correspondent in your last issue says that he cannot 
find any mention of elm blossoms in the work of the present 
Poet Laureate. May I quote the following #— 
“ Now ruddy are the elm tops against the blue sky, 
The pale larch donneth her jewelry. 
Red fir and black fir sigh, 
And I am lamenting the years gone by.” 
When William Morris wrote, ‘The elm tree flowers fell like 
tears,” did he not mean the flowers of the wych elm ? 
They are not red, but a very pale green, and they fall in 
quantities.—I am, Sir, &c., A. M. G. 





BOOKS FOR THE BLIND. 
[To tue Eprror or tue “Spectrator.”’} 

Sir,—I am venturing to address you upon a rather out-of-the- 
way point in connexion with books, because in writing to you 
regarding it Iam writing to one who directs a paper which, 
I believe, owes a great deal of its great and increasing popu- 
larity among thinking people to its admirable book reviews 
and literary news. The reviews which the Spectator prints 
are of books prepared for the use and enjoyment of folk who 
can see to read. The books about which I am writing are 
those prepared by what is known as the Braille System for 
those who are sightless, or whose sight is so defective that 
they can only read with their finger-tips. These books, thongh 
numerically unimportant, are of far greater importance to the 
people for whom they are made than are ordinary books. 
Books mean almost everything in the way of enjoyment to the 
blind. Few who can see realize how much unconscious enjoy- 
ment the mere possession of sight affords them. And it is not 
amere question of enjoyment, for education is chiefly dependent 
upon books, and the blind, of all people, need education. 
Many instances leap to the mind of sighted people who have 
won their way to the front rank though practically unedu- 
cated. But with the blind this cannot happen; their 
possibilities of observation are too limited. 

The National Institute for the Blind is engaged in a 
campaign the object of which is the cheapening and ampli- 
fying of Braille literature. The cost of this is at present 
quite prohibitive—for example, a copy of Ivanhoe, which 
sighted folk can buy for 6d., costs us 19s. 6d. to produce. 
This excessive cost will be reduced when our new premises, 
which were recently inaugurated by the King and Queen, are 
completed and equipped, but it will always remain far beyond 
the financial possibilities of the great majority of blind people. 
I want those who can see to help those who cannot in this 
important matter, and I venture to ask your powerful aid. 
I want £30,000 to complete and equip our premises, and I 
want as much more as kindly sympathisers will provide—not 
less than £100,000—to form a fund for enabling the excessive 
cost of books for blind people to be reduced. I know your 
space is limited, and will not, therefore, occupy more of it, 
but will content myself with the earnest expression of the 
hope that you will assist in this great effort to help those who 
are, from the nature of their case, very helpless.—I am, Sir, 
&e., C. ArTHUR Pearson, 

Hon. Treasurer National Institute for the Blind. 

206 Great Portland Street, W. 

(We share Mr. Pearson’s generous ambition that the wide 
fields of literature shall be laid open to the blind. Those blessed 
with eyes to see should not rest till they can feel that all that 
is best in literature is within the reach of those who cannot 
read save in Braille type. Braille’s invention unlocked the 
door; it remains to fling it wide open. We have written on 
the subject at length elsewhere.—Ep. Spectator.} 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or iniliale, or with a peeudonym, cr are marked 


“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily le held to le in 
agreement wilh the views therein expressed or with the mede of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “Letiers to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 








is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 
POETRY. 
—=—— 
TO-DAY. 
WE, who are women in Ulster, what are the thoughts that we 


bear 

Through cycles of threatening horror, through tangies of 
trouble and care ? 

We say to you, Brothers in Ulster,—we say it to all who would 
hear— 

There’s joy at the heart of our anguish, and pride that is 
greater than fear. 


Yet we have been as our sisters, bitter with trivial things, 

Obedient to none but our doctors, and quick with the malice 
that stings. 

But little she thinks of the Suffrage, or struggles for “ Rights” 
or for power, 

Who sees her Man’s mouth set for battle, and knéws not the 
day nor the hour. 


We've watched while you laboured and sweated ; we know you 
at prayer and at drill; 

Your backs to the scorners who smite you,—your patience, and 
quiet of will. 

Your cause is the Creed that was Ridley’s, your fire is of 
Latimer’s flame ; 

There were Heroes of old in the Nation, and we,—we have 
bred you the same! 


We'll nurse you when nursing is needed; we speed you on 
perilous ways ; 

We pray to the God of all Battles, and spread forth onr hands 
in His praise, 

And the gift that we offer is twofold,—humility strange, and 
strange pride,— 

A pride that is based on our brothers, and shame, of a self 
that has died! E. C, 


Londonderry : March 22nd, 1914. 








MUSIC. 


THE TEMPLE CHURCH. 
Ir is true of music, as of other arts and amenities of life, that 
some of our greatest treasures meet with scant recognition. 
The things that we have always with us provoke the lease 
enthusiasm ; or, though the appreciation of them may be deep 
and genuine, perhaps for that very reason those who feel it 
abstain from proclaiming it from the housetops. This fastidious- 
ness may be due in part to selfishness or the dog-in-the-manger 
feeling. But it may be inspired by the sincere conviction that 
popularity and publicity may tend tc vulgarization. A true 
lover of Nature will think several times before he publishes his 
discovery of some beautiful but unfrequented spot within 
reach of the enterprise of estate developers. Rescue comes in 
a number of different ways: sometimes from isolation, some- 
times from the ineradicable commercialism which only consents 
to value highly what you have to pay highly to see or hear. 
And it must be admitted that there are certain privileges 
in the world of art which are only accessible to people 
with means. The cost of production in the case of opera 
and our great provincial Musical Festivals automatically 
rules out the vast majority of the public. Tenors who receive 
£600 a night are luxuries beyond the resources of people who 
earn £6 a week—except through the medium of the gramo- 
phone; and the pilgrims who annually flock to Bayreuth from 
all quarters of the globe are less than ever notable for the 
frugality of their habits or the simplicity of their dress, 
Orchestral music has, happily, been brought more generally 
within the reach of the masses of late years, but it is still a 
long way from competing on equal terms with the picture 





theatres in the race of cheapness, And when we talk of 
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eompeting, we are reminded of the splendid work which is done 
by the Competitive Musical Festivals in the way of enabling 
the working classes to hear, and to take part in the per- 
formance of the best @ cappella music. At the same 
time it must be remembered that to listen to choirs 
like those trained by Mrs. Bourne, of Barrow, or Mr. 
Whitaker, of Blackpool—to mention only two of the most 
famous of the scores of fine choirs now flourishing in the 
Midlands and the North of England—is a privilege which 
Londoners can rarely enjoy without a considerable journey. 

But if the Londoner has to travel to Birmingham or 
Morecambe to hear the finest unaccompanied secular choral 
music, he has to go no farther than the Temple Church to 
hear church music of the finest quality sung and played with 
superlative skill and perfect taste. To say this to those who 
know is like knocking in an open door; but there are a great 
many people who do not realize what privileges are to be had 
for the asking—partly because they are not discussed in the 
Press or treated to the full-throated eulogies lavished on 
music-hall singers and dancers; partly, perhaps mainly, 
because a man cannot be in two places at once, and the week- 
end habit is not compatible with attendance at a London 
ehurch. Such people do not know what they miss, if indeed 
they are not incapable of knowing. For the services at the 
Temple Church are wonderfully attuned to the surround- 
ings and the associations and traditions of the spot. The 
congregation is probably the most intellectual in London, 
and there is a larger proportion of men than at any other 
eburch. The study of the Law is often supposed to encourage 
a mundane, metallic, and secularist temper, but here in the 
heart of its domain is a constant testimony to the abiding 
appeal of things spiritual. And it would be idle to deny that 
this appeal is powerfully reinforced by the beauty of the 
music heard at the Temple services. To begin with, there is 
a wonderful organ—in which modern science and ancient 
eunning are so happily blended that the soul of three centuries 
speaks from its keys. Then there is an admirable choir. 
Lastly, there is an organist who is not only a consummate 
musician and a composer of rare and subtle distinction, but a 
peculiarly inspiring choir-trainer, with wide scholarship, un- 
erring taste, and unfaltering in his maintenance of the highest 
standards, There may be a finer organ than the Temple 
Church organ, or a choir in which the voices are individually 
more beantiful, and Dr. Walford Davies may easily be eclipsed 
in mere virtuosity by other organists. But the totality of 
the impression left by the Temple Church service on its 
musical side is quite unique. The danger that besets a fine 
organist in command of a highly trained choir is to exalt the 
music from an ancillary to a predominant position. The 
organ itself is a tempting medium for display, and the 
repertory of modern church music contains a great many 
compositions which are florid, sentimental, and theatrical in 
character. Such music is never heard in the Temple Church. 
Dr. Walford Davies is at once a purist and an eclectic. The 
music given last Sunday is a fair index to his methods of 
selection. The anthem was Bach’s wonderful motet, “I 
wrestle and pray.” The Te Deum was sung to a noble 
version by Byrd, one of the greatest of the Elizabethans; 
the Lord’s Prayer was given in the austere yet beautiful 
setting of Marbeck, Byrd’s contemporary, a theologian as 
well as‘a musician, who narrowly escaped burning in the 
Marian persecutions when he was organist at St. George's, 
Windsor. Of the manner in which these were sung it is 
enough to say that it might have disarmed the heartiest sup- 
porter of congregational singing. The only terms on which 
such a one can be expected to delegate his active participation 
in the singing of psalms, hymns, and responses are these 
—that his representatives should not merely be good musicians, 
but that they should show reverence and understanding. 
There is no greater test of these qualities than in the chant- 
ing of psalms, and the supreme excellence of the Temple 
choir is nowhere more conspicuously illustrated. Last 
Sunday the appointed psalm for morning prayer was the 
107th,.“O give thanks unto the Lord, for He is gracious; 
and His mercy endureth for ever,” in which there occurs 
four times (at verses 8, 15, £1, and 31) the refrain, “O that 
men would therefore praise the Lord for His goodness 
and declare the wonders that He doeth for the children of 
men!” The chant to which it was sung is a simple but 
beautiful one by Dr. Walford Davies, who bas slightly varied 





the refrain verse so as to suggest an access of thanksgivin : 
and the effect of this recurrent climax, where the curve bs 
the phrase is heightened, is extraordinarily impressive, Dr 
Davies, we may add, does not adopt the method of chanting 
at a uniform rapid rate, which degenerates into something like 
“‘ patter” with some excellent choirs. The normal pace tohin 
at the Temple is neither fast nor slow, but dictated by the 
requirements of intelligent recitation, and it is varied at 
moments of climax or emphasis in consonance with the prin- 
ciples which govern all rational speech. That is the true 
method, and its efficacy is enhanced by the care take tg 
secure a pure and articulate enunciation of the words. Thig 
can only be done by intelligent practice and preparation, but 
here there is no sense of studied effort or conscious labo rin 

after effect. The result is entirely natural and unaffecteq— 
a result which can only be attained by a fine and inspir- 
ing intelligence working on sympathetic and sensitive 
material. Lastly, Dr. Walford Davies’s treatment of hig 
accompaniment is a model for organists—restrained, yet 
suggestive, and avoiding monotony without any lapses into 
irrelevant bravura. 

Those who knew and loved the Iate Canon Ainger need no 
reminder to keep green the memory of that gentle yet radiant 
spirit. But it is worth recalling, for the benefit of those who 
take good things for granted, that he was responsible for the 
happy choice of a successor to Dr. Hopkins as organist in 
1898; that the intimate friendship with Dr. Walford Davies 
which resulted, as Miss Sichel tells us in her Memoir, cheered 
Ainger more than anything else in his later years; and that 
by his keen and enthusiastic interest in music he encouraged 
and co-operated in the raising of the Temple services to that 
level of dignity and beauty so worthily maintained under the 
present Master. C. L. G. 








BOOKS. 


——— 
CHARITY ORGANIZATION.* 
In Fletcher’s play, The Pilgrim, the following dialogue 
occurs :— 
“ AtinpA: What poor attend my charity to-day, wench? 
JuueTra: Of all sorts, madam; your open-handed bounty 
Makes ’em flock every hour; some worth your pity, 
But others that have made a trade of begging. 
Auinpa: Wench, if they ask it truly, I must give it: 

It takes away the holy use of charity 

To examine wants.” 
For forty-five years thé Charity Organization Society has 
been engaged in an arduous struggle to combat the economic 
heresy enunciated by the heroine in Fletcher’s drama. In 
1868-69 a body of social reformers, whose mere names con- 
stituted a sufficient guarantee for their ardent philanthropy, 
banded themselves together in order, if possible, to check 
the evils caused by the action of other no less ardent but 
more impulsive and less thoughtful brother-philanthropists. 
Edward Denison, himself a leading apostle of enlightened 
humanity, lamented his inability to “get one honest news- 
paper to write down promiscuous charity.” The history 
of these efforts has now been admirably told by one who 
can speak with unquestionable authority on all matters 
connected with social reform. Mrs. Bosanquet very rightly 
states in her preface that the chief interest of her in- 
structive work turns on the discussion of the principles 
which the Society has persistently sought to translate into 
action. Of these principles, perbaps the most important is 
that no good charitable work can be done without preliminary 
inquiry and careful discrimination between the different 
classes of those applying for relief. Hence the Society 
has always held that the systematic visitation of the poor 
must form the basis for any effective scheme having for its 
object the dispensation of charity. Visitation was, indeed, 
practised before the Society came into existence, but it was 
of a spasmodic and wholly unmethodical description, and 
often did more harm than good. A clergyman in the East End 
of Londen, writing in 1877, said that “a court in his parish 
might go unvisited from year’s end to year’s end until some 
special calamity befell it, such as a police case, &c. Then 
there was a swoop of rival charitable eagles from all sorts 
of religious quarters to settle on the body.” The character 





* Social Work in London, 1869-1912, By Helen Bosanquet, LL.D. Londou: 
John Murray. (8s. net.] 
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and methods of the early Victorian visitors ave been 
immortalized by Dickens in the person of Mrs. Pardiggle, 
whose blatant and obtrusive philanthropy was in itself suffi- 
cient to defeat its own object and to excite the resentment 
of the poor. A large number of charitable associations 
were at work, but there was no co-operation or cohesion 
amongst them. The liberality of the rich had resulted in 
the “ paralysis of all local self-help.” Imposture, mendicancy, 
and “sheer shameless pauperism” were steadily increasing. 
« Every possible device had been adopted for turning charity 
into an unmixed evil to those whom it affected.” 

It must here suffice to give a solitary instance of the class 
of evil which the Society songht to combat. Londoners whose 
memories can carry them back some thirty to forty years will 
surely remember the poor children who often accompanied 
Italian organ-grinders, and whose youth and attractive appear- 
ance were commonly exploited to excite the compassion of the 
charitable. ‘The Charity Organization Society instituted a 
searching inquiry into the conditions under which these 
children were employed. It was elicited that they were the 
victims of a “traffic as barbarous as any slave-trade.” They 
were bought by persons known as padroni (masters) from their 
parents in Italy, and marched through France, sometimes 
dying of sheer exhaustion on the way. They were grossly 
maltreated on arrival in this country, and were, of course, 
not allowed to retain any of their earnings. In the case of 
one padrone a sum of no less than £12,000 had been amassed 
from the proceeds of this infamous traffic. As the result of 
the efforts of the Society the trade was practically suppressed. 
A number of padroni were arrested, and in many cases 
sent to prison. The children themselves were handed over 
to the Italian Consular authorities and were sent back to 
Italy. 

The Society, which from the nature of its work was 
necessarily forced into adopting from its inception an attitude 
of militancy, also engaged in a vigorous campaign against 
tuose associations which, sometimes by reason of negligent 
management and sometimes owing to fraudulent intent, were 
undeserving of public sympathy. London was “infested by 
hordes of fraudulent societics, impostors, and begging-letter 
writers ; to clear the field of these was essential to the culti- 
vation of genuine Charity.” 

The work which the Society undertook was, indeed, colossal. 
The attempt to direct into one broad and beneficent channel 
all the petty rivulets which it found meandering aim- 
lessly over the vast Sahara of London pauperism was sure 
to evoke bitter opposition. It obtained, indeed, the un- 
grudging support of many whose names were known and 
honoured throughout the length and breadth of the land— 
the late Lord Shaftesbury, Mr. Ruskin, Cardinal Manning, 
Sir Charles Trevelyan, Miss Octavia Hill, and many others. 
But, broadly speaking, it may be said that every man’s 
hand was against it. The warm-hearted and unthinking 
philanthropist thought that the principles adopted by the 
Society were “ not according to the true spirit of Christianity, 
nor the manly and generous character of Englishmen.” The 
attempt to unmask the proceedings of fraudulent individuals 
and associations, who on false pretences managed to extract 
and misspend “at least from £300,000 to £400,000 a year 
from the pockets of the benevolent,” naturally evoked the 
bitter hostility of the very numerous class who were interested 
in the perpetuation of existing abuses. The rising tide of 
State Socialism, and the fact that the influence of the old 
orthodox political economists was waning, alike contributed 
to create a public opinion unfavourable to the reception of 
those principles which the Society regarded as fundamental. 
Mr. Mundella declared that “political economy must be 
corrected by facts,” a Delphic utterance which meant but too 
often in practice that facts were to be distorted by the light 
of unreasoning sentiment. These combined causes rendered 
the Society the object of much vehement and very undeserved 
obloquy. One writer regarded the Society as the “ Scourge of 
Humanity.” A Socialist newspaper declared that “the minions 

of this ‘close corporation,’ for it is nothing less, dissect, 
torture, and mock the distress and misery abounding on all 
sides,” and another newspaper representing the interests of 
Labour denounced the Society as a “ hoary-headed old fraud.” 
Manifestly that indiscriminate charity (inconsulta donatio) 
which has been persistently condemned by thinkers as far 
back as the days of Seneca is wholly divorced from the more 





generous virtue which, under the same name, was commended 
by the Apostle St. Paul. 

Neither was the Society free from the embarrassmenta 
inseparable from internal dissension. As fresh incidents in 
the work of social reform developed, difficult questions con- 
stantly arose as to the attitude which the Society should 
assume. The more active members, who generally appear 
in the end to have gained the upper hand, were persistently 
in favour of accepting fresh responsibilities and of enlarging 
the scope of the Society’s functions. The more conservative 
and cautious elements in the Society held back, and, in the 
words of Lord Napier and Ettrick, feared the opposition they 
would excite and the enmity they would incur if they were 
“to take a prominent attitude in the advocacy of social 
innovations.” Even so courageous a reformer as the veteran 
Lord Shaftesbury declared at one time that he could not 
“remain a member of a body so fearfully ambitious.” 

Nevertheless, in spite of external opposition and internal 
dissension, the Society, under the very able guidance of Mr. 
Loch, held together, and endeavoured to mitigate the vagaries 
of a public which, as one of its members put it, was “full of 
bad impulses.” It would be an exaggeration to say that any 
very marked success has been achieved in the direction of 
correcting those impulses. No such success was to be antici- 
pated. A Society which damped the enthusiasm of the 
benevolent by alleging that, in the words of Canon Barnett, 
the East of London had been “ blighted” by Mansion House 
Funds, could scarcely expect to win popular favour. More- 
over, the Society fell on evil days. It was brought inte 
existence at a time when even stern economists began te 
recognize that the principles of Individualism, in spite of 
their unquestionable merits, had occasionally been carried to 
excess, and when the main error of the Manchester School of 
politicians, which consisted in an undue neglect of social 
reform, was becoming daily more apparent. The Charity 
Organization Society was, therefore, necessarily to some 
extent swept along with the flowing tide. It had to accept 
measures, such us free meals for schoolchildren and the in- 
discriminate grant of old-age pensions, which ran diametrically 
opposite to its most cherished principles. Nevertheless, the 
members of the Society held manfully on their way, and it 
cannot be doubted that in doing so they performed a most 
valuable public service. They have effected the salvage of 
some useful fragments which remain from the wreck of 
political economy. They have prevented the invaluable prin- 
ciples of self-help and _ self-reliance from being totally 
submerged by the wave of unreflecting sophistry which has 
of late years swept over the country. They have achieved 
some considerable success in promoting methodical inquiry,and 
in securing co-operation between State assistance and private 
charity. It is more than probable that as time goes on the 
beneficent nature of their action and the soundness of their 
general principles will receive ever-increasing, albeit tardy, 
recognition from a public which is somewhat too prone toavow 
its allegiance over-hastily to attractive, but oftem highly 
fallacious, dogma. Mr. Loch and his associates may rest well 
content with the ungrudging eulogy bestowed on their work 
by one of the most eminent of modern philanthropists. “I 
would rather,” Miss Octavia Hill said, in answering a warm 
tribute which had been paid to her unceasing exertions on 
behalf of the poor, “rest any claim for gratitude of the poor 
may have on that portion of my work which I shave with the 
much-abused Charity Organization Society than any other— 
namely, that I have not shrunk from saying with them, what 
no one wishes to hear, and which yet is true, that too many of 
the money gifts tothe poor of London just now are doing more 
harm than good.” CROMER. 





TWO MOUNTAINEERING BOOKS.* 

Tue time cannot be far distant when New Zealand will 
become one of the world’s playgrounds, for few countries offer 
such a variety of first-class sport. The trout-fishing can 
hardly be paralleled, the scenery has every type of magnifi- 
cence, and the mountaineering, though now there are no 
virgin peaks, is as difficult and varied as the most exacting 
climber could demand. Mr. Malcolm Ross in bis light-hearted 

*(1) A Climber in New Zealand. By Malcolm Ross. London; Edward Arnolit. 


(15s. net. }——(2) Kulu and Lahoul, By Lieut,-Col, the Hon, C. G, Bruce, M,V,0. 
Same publisher. [12s. 6d, net.) 
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and admirably written volume of reminiscences teils the 
story of the slow conquest of the New Zealand giants and 
of many other upland wanderings. The pioneer work was 
undertaken by- young New Zealanders who had never been 
trained in the Alps, and who had to find out their snowceraft 
and rockcraft for themselves. There were no mountain hotels, 
and, of course, no huts; and since the glens and glaciers of 
New Zealand are peculiarly difficult to traverse, the pioneers 
had a laborious time of it. It says a great deal for the good 
sense and stamina of the native climbers that, in spite of 
many adventurous expeditions, those early days had no fatal 
accident to mar their record. Mr. Ross rejoices in this 
immunity, but the other day Mount Cook claimed its first 
victim. The part of mountaineering which an amateur learns 
most slowly is route-finding, and it was natural that a good 
many false starts should be made in the assaults upon the 
greater peaks. Mount Cook, the highest summit in 
Australasia, was the chief object of ambition, and as early 
as 1882 an English climber, the Rev. W. S. Green, with two 
Swiss guides, had all but reached the summit, when he was 
forced back by bad weather. This stimulated the ardour of 
the islanders, and Mr. Ross tells amusingly of his first 
climbing essays in the “eighties,” and the hardships of carry- 
ing heavy packs up unconscionable moraines and hummocky 
glaciers. New Zealand mountain weather seems to be of the 
Scottish variety—uncertain, but generally inclining to rain. 
The conqnest of Mount Cook was not accomplished till 1894, 
and Mr. Ross recounts in great detail the story of the achieve- 
ment. Failing to complete Mr. Green’s route, Mr. Fyfe and 
Mr. Graham, both New Zealanders, attempted another way 
from the Hooker Glacier, and on Christmas Day stood on the 
summit snows. That was the end of the monarch’s isolation. 
It has now been frequently climbed and traversed, occasionally 
by ladies, but it remains a severe course, requiring very con- 


| Mr. Ross tells strikes us as one of the most marvell 





siderable endurance and technical skill. One of Mr. Ross’s 
best chapters describes the first traverse of the peak which he 
made in 1905 with three companions. He had a weak ankle | 
to begin with, but the party were favoured with good weather, 
and reached the top in some thirteen hours from the Bivouac | 
Rock. The descent to the Hooker Glacier was a difficult task, 
and had to be made against time. On the ridge there was a | 
certain amount of lowering by means of a doubled rope—always | 
an unpleasant business—and then came step-cutting down a | 
two-thousand-feet couloir. When at length the glacier was 
reached they had been climbing pretty constantly for some 
twenty-three hours, with little toeat and drink. Then came 
eleven miles in the dark down a much-crevassed glacier and the 
valley beyond before they found food and shelter. Assuredly 
the New Zealand school of Alpinists are no shirkers. 

Some of Mr. Ross’s most attractive chapters deal with 
rambling in other districts than that of the Mount Cook group, 
and with pass-finding. He tells us of the fiord region of the 
extreme south, and the wonderful walk to Milford Sound, 
which combines the attractions of a rich Highland glen, 
Alpine passes, and Norwegian fiords. Unlike some climbers, 
he has an eye for other things than rock and snow, and 
describes lovingly the strange bird-life of these uplands. But 
if we had to give our vote for the most entertaining section of 
the book, it would be for the account of the crossing of the 
main range by Mr. Ross and Mr. Fyfe by way of the Tasman 
Glacier and the Wataroa River. They reached the top of the 
pass just before dawn, and found the descent on the western 
side both difficult and dangerous. They could afford to waste 
no time, for the place would be a trap for avalanches as 
soon as the sun was up. Mr. Fyfe hurt his leg badly, 
but they succeeded in getting out of the snow and 
ice region into a valley of tropical luxuriance. That 
evening at six o’clock they encamped beside the river after 
“sixteen hours’ toil, during which we had carried swags over 
by far the roughest pass ever made in New Zealand.” ‘Their 
troubles were not over, for the valley was a jungle and wholly 
unexplored, their food was done, and they had no notion 
when they would reach a human habitation. Happily they 
found a hot spring, and got a bath which revived their weary 
limbs. Mr. Fyfe’s leg became very bad, and they were pretty 
nearly at their last gasp when, like Robinson Crusoe, they 
found on the river shingle the footprints of a man, and a little 
later came upon a settler’s homestead. It was a fine piece of 





pioneering, and a remarkable experience, possible only for 
climbers. in a new land. Another story of endurance which 


a 


mountaineering annals. A Scottish climber, Mr. R. 8 los 


while descending alone the couloir from Graham's Saddl 
fell, and was badl led j: “rs * 

’ i y mauled on some jagged rocks. He lay 
for some time unconscious, and then in the afternoon when 
the snow was soft, he managed to descend without an lenaets 
by kicking holes in the snow. He spent the night on the 
glacier endeavouring to stanch the bleeding of his wounds 
All next day he crawled down the ice in acute pain, ont 
slept the night under a boulder. On the following day it 
snowed heavily, and he could not move; but the day after he 
set out again, and crawled as far as the Bivouac Rock. Here 
he remained for six days, till he was found by a search party 
from the Hermitage. When the accident happened he had 
one day’s provisions in his knapsack, and these had to last 
him ten days. At the end he was reduced to two pinches of 
cocoa per day. He completely recovered; but the adventure 
is a wonderful instance of moral tenacity and physical 
endurance, and a solemn warning against one-man expeditions 
in the high mountains, 

In Kulu and Lahoul Lieutenant-Colonel Bruce, of the 6th 
Gurkhas, whose knowledge of the Himalaya is probably un. 
surpassed to-day, tells of a holiday taken by himself, his wife, 
a brother-officer, and a Swiss guide in that part of the range 
which lies due north of Simla. They set out in the right 
holiday spirit, without any fixed purpose. “No great terror 
of a peak of twenty-five thousand feet always at the back of 
my mind! Time to enjoy my country, and wander in it, too, 
if I like; time to do anything that takes my fancy and pro. 
mises to pay, either from its intrinsic merits as a mountain 
or as a point likely to give good views of the surrounding 
country ; and, lastly, time to go shooting, if I feel so inclined,” 
They got very little shooting, but abundance of climbing, and 
they penetrated many beautiful and little-known upland 
valleys in the height of their summer beauty. In that part 
of the Himalaya things are on an Alpine rather than on a 
typically Himalayan scale, and there are no great peaks over 
twenty thousand feet to unsettle the climber’s mind. Lahour 
is more Tibetan in character, with bleak valleys and a people 
who profess a debased Buddhism; Kulu, further south, is 
rich and picturesque, and its inhabitants favour an equally 
debased Hinduism. The place, indeed, is the home of the old 
devil-worship of the hills, and the innumerable gods of Kulu 
are of a peculiarly jealous breed. Colonel Bruce had no 
luck with them. He omitted to offer a red goat to one and 
a small silver horse to another, with the result that Nemesis 
overtook him, and he was out of action much of the time with 
torn muscles and a dislocated shoulder. Consequently the 
high snows were not often for him; but the guide Fiibrer and 
a Gurkha orderly made some fine ascents, and with Captain 
Todd ascended a very difficult rock peak of nineteen thousand 
five hundred feet. A performance such as this, Colonel Bruce 
thinks, is the chief ground for the hope that man may yet 
conquer some of the giants. “Men who have the necessary 
physique to do difficult gymnastics at twenty thousand fee; 
can, I am sure, on suitable ground, add another six thousand 
feet to this.” For big expeditions he advocates the highest camp 
possible, and not too early a start, for in the early morning 
a man’s vitality is low and his resistance to cold much less. 

The book is full of delightful pictures of scenery and people, 
sympathetically observed and vividly presented. For any 
future holiday-makers in these regions it will be an invaluable 
guide. The region is a curious meeting-place of the old and 
the new, for at one monastery a lama asked permission to 
photograph the party, and produced an up-to-date Kodak of 
an expensive pattern. Captain Todd contributes an interesting 
chapter on the history and folk-lore of the hills, and Mrs. 
Bruce has written a charming account of the expedition 
from a woman’s point of view, with many details as to 
housekeeping difficulties and as to the life of the valleys, which 
she could study at leisure. The picture of the Moravian 
Mission at Kyelang, with its simple wisdom and happy 
industry, is not the least attractive part of an attractive book. 





THE ROYAL CRUISING CLUB JOURNAL* 
THe annual Journal of this well-known Club, containing logs 
of the best cruises made by menibers during the year, is 





* The Royal Cruising Club Journal: Season 1913. London: Printed for the 
Royal Cruising Club by C, F, Roworth, 83 Fetter Lane, E,C, 
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slways good reading. This year it is equal to its best. It is 
trne that last summer was a fine one for yachting, and con- 
sequently there are not many accounts of anxious nights spent 
jn heavy weather which required all the skill and endurance 
of amateur skippers to bring their small vessels safely through 
the trial. But year by year the standard of the cruises seems 
to become more adventurous. To win the chief prize of the 
Cluba few years ago it used to be enough to carry out a sea- 
manlike cruise in British waters without professional help in 
the navigation. But lately the winners have penetrated the 
Arctic Circle or have reached the southern shores of the Bay 
of Biscay in such vessels as would never have attempted the 
stormy waters of the Bay even in the days of McMullen, 
whose logs are a sort of gospel to the modern small cruiser. 
But as there is generally a limit, set by circumstances, to the 
distance which the competitors can travel from their own 
coast—for they necessarily have to complete their cruises 
during their holidays or their leave—a new form of venture- 
someness has been adopted. This consists ‘of taking 
a wife or a sister as the only crew of a small yacht. A 
woman’s physical strength may be assumed to be scarcely 
equal to that of a man, even if she understands seamanship 
well enough to take charge in the event of a mishap to the 
skipper. 

We do not envy Mr. Justice Channell his annual task 
of judging the cruises and awarding the prizes. Few 
eases in a Court of Law, we should think, can ever leave him 
in such doubt whether he has judged rightly. It is, indeed, a 
very difficult balance that he has tostrike. A winning cruise 
must be adventurous, no doubt. But he must not approve of 
it merely for that reason. If the cruise were reckless—care- 
Jesa of ul! seamanlike qualities—it would defeat the very objects 
for which the Club exists. With luck a man—to take an illus- 


and impudence. There may come a time when it will be 
necessary to say that a vessel has been manned so inade- 
quately that the risks taken were unseamanlike. That point 
has not yet been reached. The logs in the new Journal all 
show that though, of course, bad luck might have meant 
disaster, the skippers had no intention whatever of getting 
into trouble. They all took just reasonable “sporting” 





this moment the rain turned into a deluge, the light was 
obscured, and the wind became very strong. The bowsprit was 
the first thing to carry away; it broke off at the stem-head. The 
bowsprit is only 22 ft. over all, and the outboard portion cannot 
be much more than 12 ft.; its diameter at the stem-head is 7 in., 
so one cannot say that the spar was a weak one. Curiously 
neither the bobstay nor the topmast forestay parted, and with 
the aid of ropes we succeeded in getting the wreckage and the 
third jib intact on board. By this time the foresail had scudded; 
the third jib was set as a foresail, and we contrived to lie hove-to 
on starboard tack. Several mainsail-hoops were then cut and 
the sail rolled down as much as possible; the mizen was also 
stowed, as, with only the third jib just forward of the mast, 
this sail brought the yacht too much up into the wind. 
Two stout sheets had been bent on to the third jib, one 
was @ 2-in. manilla rope, and the other a bass-rope generally 
used as a short warp. However, with the wind we got twenty 
minutes later, something had to go, and as the storm-jib is a 
very strong sail, it was the sheets which parted. It was no 
easy matter to get the jib on deck, and as the sail was slatting 
in the wind before it could be lowered, it knocked against anu 
broke the port light-board and lashed the foresail halyards, which 
had been made fast to the light-board, into ribbons. It isa wonder 
how the sail itself stood the treatment it received. The squall 
had now reached its height, the wind had veered to the W., and 
its strength was violent. When we arrived at Holyhead on the 
following afternoon we were told they had had a strong gale in 
the night, with a squall at 8 p.m., during which the wind attained 
a velocity of 75 miles per hour. 1 afterwards obtained from the 
Meteorological Office the weather report for this night, and found 
that what we had been told was correct. The report records gales 
at stations down the coast, and mentions a squall 75 miles per 
hour (force 11) at Holyhead, and gusts at Southport up to 
66 miles per hour (force 11).” 


The Romola Cup was won by Mr. H. R. Caraon, who in a 
7}-ton auxiliary cutter, with only his sister as crew, cruised 
from Copenhagen to Kronstadt and home to England. A 
difficulty for Mr. Justice Channell was to decide whether he 
ought to penalize Mr. Carson, as against other competitors, 


| because he allowed himself from May to September to do the 
tration—might reach the French coast in a coracle without | 
compass or chart or log, but he would not deserve a prize. At 
least, we feel sure that if he sent in an account of his cruise | 
Mr. Justice Channell would give him a good slating for folly | 


risks, backing their experience and vigilance against the | 


elements. 

Last summer, as we have said, was a fine one. The only 
member who was pursued by a spell of really heavy weather 
was Captain Gordon Shephard, who cruised late in the year, 
and was the winner of the Club Cup. Undonbtedly he 
brought his yacht through dangerous storms, and overcame 
more difficulties than anyone else. He left Christiania on 
October 4th in the ‘Asgard,’ a 28-ton ketch, lent to him by 
Mr. Erskine Childers. He sailed up the Norwegian coast as 
far as Bergen, then crossed to Lerwick, and, by way of the 
North-West of Scotland and North-East of Ireland, reached 
Holyhead. After leaving Bergen he met witb almost continuous 
gales, which split most of his sails and carried away his bow- 
sprit. Mr. Erskine Childers had cruised about two thousand 
five hundred miles in the‘ Asgard’ earlier in the year, but 
had had good weather. Probably the gear had been somewhat 
weakened, and the judge confesses that he was doubtful 


In other words, he gave himself time to pick his 
In another season this might have cost Mr. Carson 


cruise. 
weather. 
the prize, but, as it happened, those who had to accept all 
weathers for want of time were not out in anything very 
bad. Mr. Cockburn, with only his wife as crew, sailed an 
eight-tonner (no motor) from Hamble to Brest, down the 
French coast to Penerf, and back to Hamble, in twenty-seven 
days. 

The Claymore Cup for boats not exceeding seven tons was 
won by Mr. G. H. Millar, who sailed—for a large part of the 
cruise single-handed—from Essex to the Scillies and the 
Channel Islands and back to Port Victoria. 
almost home he piled his vessel up on the Long Nose, the 
chalky ledge that runs ont from the Foreland east of Margate. 
But the merits of his well-conducted cruise were so great in 
other respects that the judge felt compelled to overlook this 


When he was 


mistake. 

For the rest, the Journal contains as usual! some excellent 
hints which are the result of the experience of men who have 
brought intelligence to bear on their bobby. Mr. Highfield’s 
dinghy-hoist is simple and practical. Some of the “wrinkles” 
in past Journals have become almost universally practised by 
cruisers, as, for instance, Dr. Claud Worth’s device for increas- 
ing the holding power of an anchor by sliding a weight down 
the chain. The snubbing of a vessel in a sea is then much 
less likely to break out the anchor, as the weight has to be 
lifted by the chain each time the vessel is flung upwards, and 


the whole motion becomes easier. A light anchor, in fact, 


whether he ought not to have penalized Captain Shephard | 


for starting with defective gear. However, as Captain 
Shephard was bringing home a friend’s yacht from abroad, 
he received the benefit of the doubt. Captain Shephard 


describes his experiences in the gale of November 2nd— | 
I g 


a gale which observers of the weather will not have for- 
gotten :— 


“November 2np.—Ardglass to Holyhead. Bar. 29°40, 29°45. 
The wind veered to the S.W. during the early hours of the 
morning. This means some protection at Ardgiass, and it is 
pussible to lay one’s course straight out of the harbour with sails 
full We took this opportunity of getting away, and left at 
10.30 a.m. under three-reefed mainsail, three-reefed mizen, reefed 
foresail and third jib. During the afternoon the wind was change- 
abie between S. and W.S.W., but it did not moderate, nor did the 
rain cease. Beat across the bay, and at 3.30 p.m. we were to the 
leeward of Annalong. At 7 p.m. the occulting light outside 


Carlingford Lough bore W.N.W., 5 miles distant; we were there- 
fore nearly far enough down to stand in on port tack with a berth | 
@ Hellyhunter Rock and the shoals North of the entrance. At 


becomes the equivalent of a much heavier one. 





LIFE IN SARAWAK.* 
Sarawak, the north-western portion of Borneo, has had 
the rare good fortune of being governed for seventy years by 
two Englishmen who have held the right view of a ruler’s duty 
to his subjects. The natives of India under British rule have 
enjoyed similar advantages, but with the inevitable drawbacks 
of a system under which the same principles are necessarily 
applied by different hands. In 1841 Sir James Brooke was 
proclaimed Rajah of Sarawak by the very people whose 
rebellion against their former ruler he had helped to suppress ; 
and before his death, in 1868, he appointed bis nephew, Sir 
Charles Brooke, his successor. In this way the State bas 
been administered for two generations with an unusual unity 
not only of purpose but of methods. The volume in which Lady 


* My Life in Sarawak, By the Ramee of Sarawak. London: Methuen and 
Co. (12s. 6d, net 
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Brooke gives an account of her long residence in Sarawak, 


and of her efforts to extend the benefits of her husband’s rule 
to the Malay women, is introduced to the reader by Sir Frank 
Swettenham, who writes with an exceptional knowledge of the 
country and its inhabitants. The Malays have, apparently, 
the faculty, rare in coloured races, of understanding that it is 
the white man, not the native, who has the art of governing. 
They are content, therefore, to leave the final control in 
European hands. How far this is due to a racial distinction, 
and how far to the very special characteristics of the European 
control under which they have lived in Sarawak ever since 
1841, there is no means of determining, though the latter 
seems the more probable explanation. “It has been,” says Sir 
Frank Swettenham, “the admirable and unusual ‘stamp’ of 
Brooke rule to live with the people, to make their happiness 
the first consideration, and to refuse wealth at their expense.” 
In all other cases the incidents of promotion or of new 
appointments from home necessitate frequent changes in the 
holders of offices. The principles remain, but the application 
of them varies. Sarawak, on the other hand, has had for its 
rulers an uncle and a nephew, and we may hope that the 
present Rajah will make such arrangements for the succes- 
sion as will secure a continuance of the same principles of 
government for another generation. But the possibility of a 
different issue may well incline us to set the benefits of a 
system with a secured continuity above those of even the 
best personal rule. 

Shortly after her arrival at Kuching the Ranee gave her 
first tea party, the wives and daughters of the Ministers and 
the native chiefs being her guests. The Rajah was away in 
the interior, but his butler was ready to instruct her in the 
mysteries of Malayan etiquette. The visitors began to arrive 
at two o’clock, but the Ranee was not permitted to join them 
till half-past five. Even this was a concession, for the butler 
explained that her subjects should await her pleasure, and 
he would have liked to keep them in that attitude till nine 
o’clock. They all rose on her entrance, and the wives of the 
two principal chiefs led her to a seat of many cushions placed 
against the wall. She then made a little speech of welcome in 
English, which was translated by the butler, and replied 
to by the wife of the Prime Minister. After that the 
Ranee armed herself with a dictionary and made her first 
attempt at speaking Malayan. An occasional mistake went 
some way towards breaking the ice, and that day she 
felt that she had found her friends. A little later she was 
taught how to wear the native dress. The chief difficulty to 
be got over was that, as the Ranee is supposed never to walk 
about, her clothes were so slightly secured that they would fall 
off at the least movement. Upon this last point a compromise 
was ultimately arranged which allowed the wearer to move a 
yard or two. The intimacy thus begun went on growing till 
the end of the Ranee’s residence in Sarawak. “I cannot 
help,” she writes, “remembering with pleasure the way in 
which the people took my children to their hearts; the funny 
little jingling toys they made to amuse them when they were 
quite babies; the solicitude they showed for their health; the 
many times they invited them to their houses, where I felt 
that they were even safer in their keeping than in my own.” 
Possibly the remarkable cleanliness of the people did much 
to strengthen this confidence. Most of their lives are spent 
on the water or in it. They manage boats with great skill, and 
“every man, woman, and child swims about the streams near 
their homes in the same way as we take walks in our gardens.” 
The Rajah’s house at Kuching stood on the bank of the river— 
there as broad as the Thames at Westminster—in full view of 
the opposite town, with its Bazaar inhabited almost entirely 
by Chinese traders, and behind this a succession of hills dotted 
over with European bungalows surrounded by trees and 
gardens. The Chinese houses are decorated with coloured 
figures of gods and dragons, and the sky-line is broken by 
churches and temples of all religions, and by every variety of 
native boats and foreign vessels. The drawbacks are those 
incidental to the climate—the malaria-carrying mosquito, cock- 
roaches, which fly or spring on to their victims from great 
distances, and rats, which at times migrate through the houses 
in companies many thousand strong. But to the Ranee, at 
all events, the charms of the country and its people out- 
weighed all these inconveniences, and when she was at last 
forced to come to England it was with a keen desire to vevisit 
Sarawak. 





San rate 
MORE SCHOOL-BOOKS* 
plane pg the fate of Greece and Rome in our classrooms 
y will never lose their place in the nursery. Hard] ' 
month passes without the issue of some classical tales fan 
children on the model of Kingsley’s Heroes, best of books, i 
good specimen by an American hand has appeared of late. and 
actual experiment has proved its value to nurslings “ on thi 
side.”" For those not privileged to have read such books 
in youth Messrs. Macmillan have produced a henie 
Dictionary of Classical Names, for it is still thought wel] 
England to be able to recognize a classical allusion, and to 
confer that ability at an early age is one of the Bervices 
rendered by such books as Kingsley’s and those of the 
Professor A. J. Church. 

The “nursling” is, indeed, largely catered for by the 
modern publisher. Messrs, Bell and Sons have just issned for 
the rising generation an Outdoor and Indoor Experimental 
Arithmetic? whose five courses cover the ground between the 
division of a yard into three football-boots and the use of the 
theodolite. For the generation that has risen a little more 
Messrs. Bell have issued a new “ Baker and Bourne” which 
embraces all Part 1. of the “Elementary Algebra” and only 
about half of Part II.‘ The book is now of more convenient 
compass for the ordinary pass-examinations. Another well. 
known book also has been lately issued “in a new size.” ‘The 
enlarged “ Harrison and Baxandall”® contains a fuller tregt. 
ment of graphics than before, as well as a valuable series of 
examination papers with answers. Messrs. Macmillan have 
issued an attractive little book on Practical Mathematics in 
their “First Books of Science” series.° 

Both in modern languages and in English the feature of 
recent publishing has been the multiplication of cheap texts, 
Messrs. Bell have an excellent series of classical French 
plays,? and Messrs. Blackie print some interesting contem. 
porary works still copyright. The selection of English prose 
passages for junior forms is never easy, but Messrs. Horace 
Marshall and Son® have a series containing many fine 
things, and Bell’s sixpenny English Texts do good service 
for slightly older boys. The number of English grammars 
continues to grow, for the modern theory is that English can 
be made as valuable for training the mind as Latin, and the 
older view that English grammar consists of many rules and 
more exceptions, all illogical, does not really preclude the 
possibility of this. A Modern Grammar," by Mr. Clarke and 
Mr. Ungoed, seems a good specimen of its kind. The new 
practice of giving examples first, and then inducing from them 
the generalization which we call a rule, has both logic and 
psychology behind it, and it is certainly the method which 
will provoke the most interest. 

Geography, quite lately definable by Mr. Chesterton as 
“about maps,” is coming to be a new thing in our schools. It 
has been found even to have a history of its own, anda 
fascinating book on exploration and on ancient and modern 
views of the world has been published for the Rationalist 
Press under the title of The History of Geography." A more 
strictly useful geographical publication is a handy text-book 
of the British Empire for lower forms by two Osborne 
Masters.“ It is a practical book, obviously designed by 
experienced teachers, and its three-page narrative of the 
Empire’s growth is an excellent piece of compressed history. 
The study of history proper, like that of geography, has 


late 





* (1) Stories of Old Greece and Rome, By Emilie Kip Baker. London: 
Macmillan and Co. [6s. 6d. net.])—(2) A Dictionary of Classical Names for 
English Readers. By W. P. Jeffcott, B.A. Same publishers. [ls. 6d.]—~ 
(3) Outdoor and Indoor Experimental Arithmetics. By H. H. Goodacre, F.R.G.8, 
and Others. In Five Yearly Courses. London: George Bell and Sons. [4. 
per Course, paper; 6d., cloth.|——(4) A Shorter Algebra. By W. M. Baker and 
A. A. Bourne. Same publishers. [2s. 6d.]——(5) Practical Geometry and 
Graphics. By J. Harrison and G. A. axandall, London: Macmillan and Co. 
[6s.|——(6) Practical Mathematics, By T. S. Usherwood and C. J. A. Trimble. 
Same publishers. [1s. 6d.]—-(7) Standard French Plays: Le Cid, L’Avare, Le 
Tartuffe, Le Misanthrope, Les Plaideurs, Zaire. London: George Bell and Sons. 

a (8) Copyright French Texts : Contes d’Aréne, Contes de Coppée. London: 
lackie and Son. pe f Prose Texts for Junior Forms. London: 
Horace Marshall and Son. [9d. (10) English Texts. London: George 
and Sons. [6d.]|——(11) English: a Modern Grammar. By G. H. Clarke and G. T. 
Ungoed. mdon: Horace Marshall and Son, [2s. 6d] (12) The History of 
Geography. By J. Scott Keltie and O. J. R. Howart London: Watts. 
ls. net.]——(18) 4 Geography of the British Empire. By W. L. Bunting and 

. L, Collen, Cambridge: at the University Press. [3s. 6d.]——(14) English 
History Source Books, 449-1066 and 1856-76. London: George Bell and Sons. 
Ue net each. ]——(15) English History in Contemporary Poetry: No. 2, 1399-1485; 

‘0. 4, 1588-1688. Same publishers and price,——(16) Outlines of Modern 
History. By J.D. Rogers. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. [3s. 6d.)—— 
17) Economics of Every-day Life. Py R. H. Benson, M.A. Cambridge: at the 

niversliy Press. [Ss. net.|——(18) Tillage, Trade, and Invention. By G. 
Townsend-Warner, M.A. London: Blackie and Son. [2s.]——(19) Lessons on 
Civics, By H. rence, Same publishers. [6d.]}——(20) Select Passages on 
Duty to the State. By J.G. Jennings, M.A. Oxford: at the Clarendon 
[Complete, 2s, 6d, ; or in two Series at 1s, 4d, and 1s, 8d.] 
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eee 
become a new thing of late years. ‘The ordinary text-book 
now quite a lively volume, and it has ceased to be the 
only weapon in the teacher’s armoury. Not only are whole 
forms now given “ Source Books,” containing extracts from 
“dooms,” biographies, letters, speeches, and newspapers,"* as 
well as books linking up political history with national 
literature,” but the actual history studied is less divided than 
jt once was into water-tight compartments. Recently Mr. J. D- 
Rogers has outlined all modern history in two hundred exceed- 
ingly readable pages," a feat demanding more intellectual 
power than the writing of many a monumental work, In these 
days we have ceased to regard history as ending in 1837, and 
the realization that we are “making history all the time’ 
has resulted in the founding of a new school “subject.” 
Many a believer in our public schools trembles for his faith 
when he hears public-school men talk politics, and it is the 
ery of every social reformer to-day that our upper classes are 
ignorant and apathetic about public things. Some years ago 
a little book on Civics in the Public Schools appeared from 
Clifton, and the publishers’ lists are beginning to show that it 
sowed good seed. It isnot long since The Economics of Every- 
day Life’? came from Cambridge, and now Messrs. Blackie 
are producing an excellent volume of easy economics at a 
moderate price,"® as well as a still more valuable sixpenny 
booklet entitled Lessons on Civics’® which contains much 
jnformation upon Parliament, Local Government, Imperial 
services, and all departments of public life. Oxford sends us 
what is less practical but more inspiring, an anthology of civic 
exhortation,™ full of great thoughts and great names—an 
original and delightful book in which Plato elbows Comte and 
Epictetus Bacon. Here Milton and Ruskin and Marcus 
Aurelius plead in their several ways for the life of so«jal 
sacrifice. Even the compulsory reading of such a book can 
hardly fail to produce in a young mind some faint reflection 
of those great fires in which its various parts were fashioned. 
There is more hope for onr social regeneration in the arrival 
of these volumes in our public schools than in many ‘move- 
ments” and “appeals” of which much more is heard in the 
world. 


is 





EARLY COLLEGIATE LIFE.* 

In this little volume the President of Caius hus collected a 
number of essays illustrating the past life cf his College, most 
of which have been delivered as addresses or printed in the 
College magazine. Caius is fortunate in the possession of a 
good deal of unique material, upon which Dr. Venn has been 
able to draw, and he has also traced some interesting series of 
private letters, extracts from which he prints to illustrate the 
undergraduate life of different periods. For the seventeenth 
century he goes to the Gawdy MSS. at the British Museum, 
and shows us the kind of correspondence which passed 
between Framlingham Gawdy, Esq., of West Harling, a pro- 
sperous Norfolk landowner, on the one side, and his son and 
Anthony Gawdy, a poor relation supported by him at the 
University, on the other. The difficulties of communication 
at this time were great. Messengers were often hard to find, 
and once we hear of young Gawdy’s letters being delayed 
through his carrier having been pressed fora soldier. Such 
letters as did succeed in reaching Norfolk generally contain 
requests for money or clothes, and occasionally there are 
even demands for “a great cake or twoe and withal a 
cheese or two... to amend our poore lenten commons.” 
We hear of smallpox as “reife in the town” more than 
once, and deaths occur in College. But for the most 
part the writers tell us little of their actual life 
or studies. There is, however, one curious sentence in a 
letter from William to his father. “My cosen Doll arrived 
yester-night at Cambridge with her man Goodman Goblet, 
and intendes to sojourn at ones house that was one of 
Anthony’s mistresses, but now married to a draper in 
Cambridge.” Anthony was the poor relation already men- 
tioned. He was subsequently “sent down” for a brawl with 
the Dean, though (according to the account which survives) 
the Dean was in the wrong; and if this letter is to receive 
what seems the only possible interpretation, it throws a 
strange light on the condition of University life at the time, 
and the current views of morality. 


To illustrate the eighteenth century Dr. Venn has been able 
to secure some letters written in 1767 by a pensioner of Caius 
to a friend who was to follow him to the University. These 
(though written at a time when Cambridge is supposed to 
have been at the lowest point of intellectual stagnation) show 
us a much more civilized and studious society, One actually 
goes through a day’s programme. The writer rises at five to 
read for an hour, after which he takes an hour’s walk before 
chapel, then (three times a week) a cold bath (the bathing 
place was in the Fellows’ garden and the letter dated August), 
then breakfast, followed by three and a half hours’ reading. 
At half-past twelve every day comes the hairdresser, and our 
pensioner dresses for dinner, after which it is allowable to 
lounge away an hour at a friend's room and drink a glass of 
wine (“but this is what I seldom do”). At five one may 
visit the coffee-house, read the newspapers, and drink a cup of 
tea, coffee, or chocolate; at six there is chapel again, and 
afterwards a short walk is taken, before eight o'clock supper, 
which brings the day toanend. We hear, too, of driving and 
boating excursions, and, generally speaking, of a life quite as 
much in accord with that of the University to-day as is that of 
sixty years ago, which Dr. Venn describes in a later chapter, 





THE INDIA OF TO-DAY.® 

It may be doubted whether the Anglo-Indian who has spent 
half a lifetime in the study of Indian problems will ever 
welcome the conclusions of even so conscientious and benevo- 
lent a cold-weather visitor to India as Mr. Meysey-Thompson. 
Probably his most lenient judgment of a book necessarily 
based on random inquiries and passing impressions will be 
that it might have been worse. Perhaps some trace of this 
attitude may be detected in what Mr. Meysey-Thompson 
himself says of the late Sir Denzil Ibbetson, with whom he 
spent a memorable and instructive day or two. “I cannot 
help contrasting,” he says, “the modesty with which he put 
forward his views, deeply versed as he was in his subject 
after occupying for many years responsible positions in the 
country, with the cocksure statements and theories of those 
who can have at most only a very superficial grasp of the 
circumstances.” It may be that Sir Denzil Ibbetson’s modesty 
was intended to inculcate caution. 

It can, however, be said of Mr. Meysey-Thompson that he 
kept an open mind; that he was as willing to learn from 
shikaris and ryots as from the Governor-General, the Com. 
mander-in-Chief, and other official magnates with whom it was 
his privilege to associate. Amongst other valuable facts, he 
learnt the existence and the functions of the district officer, 
and discovered that British India is divided into two hundred 
and sixty-seven districts, each of which has its own Treasury, 
Budgets, Law Courts, and separate administrative existence, 
collecting its own taxes, and capable, if need be, of dispensing 
with external aid save in the matter of military force. There 
are even border districts the officer in charge of which has at 
his disposal the services of a battalion of military police, 
equipped and armed as if it were in name, as it is in fact, a 
part of the King-Emperor’s Army. Mr. Meysey-hompson 
has learnt that the spread of rapid means of communication, 
the growth of centralized control, the inevitable ambitions of 
controlling and appellate officers, together with other causes, 
have diminished the authority and influence of the district 
officers, who in a simpler time were held responsible for main- 
taining law and order among a population with which they 
were in intimate and familiar contact. In modern India the 
work of administration is conducted more and more in the 
English language, and its results are criticized by the English- 
speaking Indians at headquarters. The district officer remains, 
and is still in close and often affectionate relations with the 
cultivating classes who form the bulk of the population, 
But his prestige and authority are grievously impaired, and 
much of his time is wasted in reports, returns, explanations 
for the benefit of the secretariats, which tend more and more 
to become the real rulers of the country. It is the secretariats 
and the supervising authorities generally who represent 
Government in the new Councils and are the butt of the 
interpellations and criticisms of non-official members. Hence 
well-meant attempts at decentralization fail, since they do not 
reach as low as the real administrative unit, the two hundred 





ee | Collegiate Life, By John Venu, Cambridge; W. Heffer and Sons. 





* India of To-Day. By E, C, Meysey-Thompson, M,P, London: Smithy 
Elder, and Co, (6s, net. 
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and sixty-seven districts, which range from a population of 
three millions to half a million or less. 

Whether the old authority of the district officer, the true 
pater patriae of the cultivating classes, can be restored, or 
should be restored under existing conditions, is a difficult 
question. But it is well that we should realize how and why 
the system of administration in India is being altered, and in 
what respects the new methods further the ambitions of the 
new school of indigenous politicians and lawyers. Of these 
and other such matters Mr. Meysey-Thompson speaks with 
the authority and intelligence of an old Parliamentary band. 
His remarks on local public works and their finance are of 
special value and interest. 

But Mr. Meysey-Thompson’s book is not merely a treatise 
on current administrative problems; it is also the record of a 
successful and agreeable cold-weather tour. It treats of 
sport and social experiences in a style which is none the 
less agreeable because it is simple and unpretentious. ‘The 
author’s optimism is manly, and based upon a just confidence 
in the manly qualities of his countrymen in exile. His book 
is one which will give pleasure as well as instruction to those 
who continue to believe that the present administration in 
India, if capable of improvement like all other human institu- 
tions, is by far the best government that the peninsula has 
ever known, kindly, just, and impartial, an administration of 
English gentlemen filled with a high sense of public and 
private duty. 





HOLBEIN.* 
Ir the biography of a great artist is to be estimated favourably 
on account of the mass of detail, significant and insignificant, 
collected together, the present work deserves to be commended. 
Mr. Chamberlain has heaped up every conceivable historical 
fuct and piece of documentary evidence, and, indeed, any- 
thing which can be said to have any bearing on Holbein. 


That such a process makes accessible in one place all the | 
scattered information concerning the artist is true, but it | 


eannot be said that the result is a book in the best sense 
of the word. For instance, the English episodes in the 


career of the painter are of great interest, but they become 
wearisome in the extreme when their relation consists of | 


quantities of trivial details, such as the pages devoted to the 


description of the construction of a temporary banqueting. | 
hall at Greenwich made for Henry VIII. because the original | 


bills contain the name of Mr. Hans, to whom payments 
were made, and who, there is good reason to suppose, was 
Holbein. 
pages seem too much to give to it. This instance is men- 
tioned because it is typical of the whole book, in which 
no sense of proportion is observed. 
considers that anything that can be discovered about so 
remarkable a personality is worth recording. But, even so, 
he need not have given us such minute accounts of the 
politics of Henry VIIf. and of his later marriage affairs, 
merely because Holbein was called in to draw the 
ladies’ portraits. Most important of these commissions was 
that which resulted in the portrait of the Duchess of Milan. 
Holbein accompanied Cromwell's envoy Hutton to Brussels, 
and the latter, writing to his patron, thus admiringly describes 


the cloke in the afternoon, the said Lord Benedike cam for 
Mr. Haunce; who havyng but three owers space hath shoid 
hym self to be a master of that siens, for it is very perffight.” 
This alludes, of course, to a drawing which bas been lost, 
but the marvel remains that one of the greatest and most 
living of portraits in existence was founded on a three hours’ 
study. What we miss in Mr. Chamberlain’s book is any 
serious consideration of the art of Holbein. He is treated as 
he might have appeared in the eyes of one of his patrons, 
who required a portrait to be executed with skill and punc- 
tuality. We are asked to contemplate his goings and comings 
and his output of pictures rather than his genius. If this 
limitation is clearly recognized, we can admire the vast amount 
of industry which must have gone to the making of this book, 
Here we can get an account of everything that is known 
about any given picture by Holbein, and also about a great 
many which are attributed to him without justification. 





© Hans Holbein the Younger. By Arthur B. Chamberlain, 2vols, London: 
George 


Allen and Co. (£3 ds. netj 





The point is a curious one, but seven large 


The author no doubt | 


Various “e. # : 
| aright, appreciative and generous Public, you look for more than 


| dissatisfied with my efforts to please you. 


land a Jew a Jew. 


artistic tour de force: “The next day foloyng, at w - . , 
the artistic for y foloyng, at wone of preached in this novel as a sovran remedy for the dismal state of 








Numbers of illustrations show us both the portraits. ana 
the drawings, among the latter being those made for gold 
smiths’ work, which fill one with amazement by their invention 
and perfection of line. How it was possible in a book of this 
kind to debase the work of the master by the terrible colour 
reproductions passes belief. That Mr. Chamberlain could 
allow his book to be defaced by such vulgarization is harg 
to explain. Can he be insensible to the beauty of colour and 
the quality of the paint surface of the master P 





FICTION. 


THE KING OF ALSANDER* 

HiTiEerRTO we have only known Mr. Flecker as a writer of 
verse of a finely romantic quality. That is in itself no 
guarantee that he would be equally successful as a writer of 
prose romance, though it justified an experiment which he 
has carried through with exhilarating results in The King of 
Alsander, Of all the romances which trace their immediate 
parentage to Stevenson’s Prince Ollo and The New 
Arabian Nights, this is one of the very best. We are 
careful to say “immediate,” because the authors whom he 
enumerates as having influenced his hero, from Homer 
and Apuleius down to “Monk” Lewis and Baudelaire, 
have clearly influenced Mr. Flecker himself. Inasmuch as the 
plot of his story concerns the succession to the throne of an 
imaginary kingdom, comparisons with the Ruritanic excur. 
sions of Mr. Anthony Hope are inevitable. But the resem. 
blances ure superficial. In neatness and homogeneity of 
structure and in continuity of narrative, Mr. Flecker does 
not attempt to compete with the author of The Prisoner of 
Zenda. He is more poetical and picaresque; more prone to 
digressions and indulgence in literary bravura; in short, he 
has given us a witty and freakish fantasia rather than a 
brilliant conventional melodrama, In the abrupt alternations 
of the farcical and lyrical moods, he shows himself a disciple 
of Aristophanes. There are moments when the situation 
recalls the Stevenson of The Wrong Box. Again, we find 
points of contact with the Mary Coleridge who wrote that 
most wildly romantic of modern short stories, “The Friendly 
Foe.” But this is not to say that Mr. Flecker is imitative; 
we use these parallels to illustrate the fact that his talent has 
many facets, all of them attractive. The King of Alsander is 
not everybody's book, but those who like it will not be content 
with a single reading. 

As for the matter of the adventure, we can find no better 
summary than that given in the preface, which is dated from 
Beyrout :— 

“ Here is a tale all romance—a tale such as only a Poet can write 


for you, O appreciative and generous Puablic—a tale of madmen, 
kings, scholars, grocers, consuls, and Jews: a tale with two 


| heroines, both of an extreme and indescribable beauty: a tale of 


the South and of sunshine, wherein will ba found disguises, 


| mysteries, conspiracies, fights, at least one good whipping, and 
plenty of blood and love and absurdity: a very old sort of tale: a 


tale as joyously improbable as life itself. But if I know you 
this in these tragic days of social unrest, and you will be most 
For you a king is a 
shadow, a madman a person to be shut up, a scholar a fool,a 
grocer a tradesman, a consul an inferior grade of diplomatic officer, 
You will demand to know what panacea is 


affairs in England. With what hope do I delude the groaning 
poor: with what sarcasm insult the insulting rich? What is the 
meaning of my apparent joyousness? What has grim iron-bang- 
ing England to do with sunshine, dancing, adventure and, above 
all, with Poets? In support of my reputation let me hasten to 
observe that in my efforts to please a generous and appreciative 
Public I have not failed toinsert several passages of a high moral 
tone. Grave matters of ethics are frequently discussed in the 
course of my story, and the earnest inquirer may learn much from 


| this book concerning the aim, purpose and origin of his existence. 


To Government and its problems I have given particular attention, 
and the observant reader may draw from these subtle pages 4 
complete theory of the Fallacy of the Picturesque. Only I implore 
the public to forgive the Poet his proverbial licence, to remember 
that truth is still truth, though clad in harlequin raiment, and 
thought still thought, though hinted and not explained. Fare- 
well, then, my King of Alsander. Ride out into the world and 
conquer. Behind you—a merry and a mocking phantom—my 
youth rides out for ever!” 


As for Norman Price, the grocer-hero, we can best describe 
him as a sort of super-“ Card.” The impulse that drives him 
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ee 
forth on the quest of adventure from his village shop is com- 
cated by @ semi-supernatural person, an old poet, 
and ubiquitous, who is consumed with a passionate 
jerotion to the Kingdom of Alsander, and has been despatched 
by a junta of conspirators to find a suitable Pretender whom 
they can substitute for their mad King. Norman, young, 
handsome, and ambitious, falls an easy prey to the old poet’s 

uasions, and sets off for Alsander without in the least 
suspecting the high réle prepared for him—a rdle into which 
he gradually slides as the result of a variety of appeals to his 
vanity, his sense of humour, and his chivalry. The narrative 
fully bears out the promise of the preface, and the manner is 
ssgoodas the matter. We have spoken of the freakishness 
of the book. Let us take leave of it with a specimen of the 
intermittent seriousness which only enhances the prevailing 
irresponsibility of the romance. Mr. Flecker has been 
digressing on the hypocritical prudery of English novelists 
and then, with a sudden and characteristic twist, shows the 
other side of the medal :— 


“And yet the accusation, if levelled against our mace and 
not only against our writers, is not a true one, however 

usible. We are more restrained than other races, and 
that neither because we are less passionate nor because 
we are more timorous. Our athletic youths are purer—do not 
merely say they are purer, than the diminutive young men 
abroad. It is really true there is a special kind of nobility and 
generosity in the way our gentlemen treat women. There is 
something in our race that makes us different from other nations. 
Call our severe principles a fear of convention, an outworn 
chivalry, if you like; you have not accounted for all cases ; 
perhaps it is true that an Englishman is more likely than any 
other European to love a woman deeply enough to be content 
with her for ever. At all events, it should be remarked how those 
Englishmen who through education or travel have most tolerance 
for the sins of others and most opportunity for sinning themselves 
seldom lose their own traditional scruples. And that is why (to 
come back to our hero) Norman, who would never have dreamed 
of blaming Tom Jones for his jolly conduct, and who had read 
with zeal and appreciation novelists of France who held the most 
scandalous theories concerning the unimportance of it all, was 
nevertheless unable to make love to a girl whom he intended to 
desert.” 


Children of the Hills. By Dermot O'Byrne. (Maunsel and 
Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—Seeking, after the manner of reviewers, to 
criticize a publisher’s declared estimation of his own wares, we 
were confronted with the statement that “ the short story, like 
the short play, is a form of literature which seems peculiarly 
adapted to the genius of Irish writers and to Irish subjects.” 
This is perfectly true; at all events, we cannot conceive that 
the seven short stories which constitute Mr. O’Byrne’s book 
would be interesting in a tongue other than Irish. There is 
a lack of dramatic situation, and a dependence for their effect 
upon atmosphere and the apt use of words, which are com- 
pensated by the power of the Irish imagination to make poetry 
of the most prosaic events. ‘Then he began to beat uninter- 
mittently and with petulance upon the door, the whiles 
cursing the inmates for dolts and laggards. From this he 
fell to kicks, but the pampooties were softened with much 
bog-water, and his sore toes did not take kindly to the hard 
oak of the door nor to the nails that studded it. He butted 
at it with thin knees like twisted roots, while the thorn stick 
played like the hail of a mid-winter night.” This imagination 
is never far off, whether the story be of Elizabethan times, or 
of the day before yesterday, or of the blending and mingling 
of past and present, as in the strange little tale of the 
“Lifting of the Veil.” For ourselves, we find Mr. O’Byrne 
happiest when he refrains bis soul from the terrors of the 
early persecutions of Ireland, or the coarser horror of the 
death of Macha Gold-Hair, and plays with humour and delight 
the tune of a vagabond’s life. 

Bird of Paradise. By Ada Leverson. (Grant Richards. 
6s.)—We confess that, until we read Mrs. Leverson’s novel, 
we were loth to acknowledge how second-rate most people 
are; neither had we realized what a lot of true love there is in 
the world. Both these facts have been brought forcibly home 
to us, for we find that we know, or at all events have met, 
Berthas and Percys innumerable; and this is, on the whole, 

a cheering discovery, since, in spite of their innate vulgarity, 
such folk are quietly, decisively devoted to each other: it was 
quite delightful to find in modern fiction a married couple who 
went through life without a suspicion of intrigue. Some of 
the other characters of the book are vulgar without this 
saving grace of marital happiness, but they are all, with one 


muni 








exception, true to life, and, we regret to say, attractive; in the 
didactic Rupert and his uncertain love affuirs we cannot 
believe, do what we will. Mrs. Leverson has brilliant insight 
and a light, amusing style of writing, but here and there she 
is careless enough to provide material for Punch. “She had 
come out with two left-handed gloves, and during the whole 
of the interview endeavoured to force a left hand into a right- 
hand glove. It was maddening to watch her.” It is even 
more maddening to find this sort of thing cropping up 
throughout the book. 


READABLE NoveELs.—The Way of These Women. By E. 
Phillips Oppenheim. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—A clever 
murder story in which only the most accomplished novel-reader 
will detect the real murderer. The psychological study of the 
hero’s marriage at the end is a little out of key ——Marama: 
a Tale of the South Pacific. By Ralph Stock. (Hutchinson 
and Co. 6s.)—The heroine of this novel is a half-caste girl 
who has been brought up at a school in England in the belief 
that she is wholly white. The story is concerned with her 
enlightenment when she arrives in the Fiji Islands.—— 
Simpson. By Elinor Mordaunt. (Methuen and Co. 63.)— 
The story of aclub of business men who vow themselves to 
bachelorhood, with the usual result——One Man Returns. 
By Harold Spender. (Mills and Boon. 6s.)—An ingenious 
story about a temporary loss of memory and what happened 
when its victim on his recovery tried to claim an estate to 
which he was heir. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have net been 
reserved for review in other forme.) 


The Scientific Knowledge of Dante. By D. Lloyd Roberts, 
(Manchester University Press: for Private Circulation.)— 
Dante was steeped in the learning of his age, when it was 
still possible for a man to take all knowledge for his province. 
In this lecture, delivered before the Manchester Dante Society, 
Dr. Lloyd Roberts reviews the poet’s scientific attainments, 
Perbaps he is a little inclined to exaggerate these: we can 
hardly agree that Dante“ adumbrated . . . Harvey's wondrous 
discovery of the circulation of the blood” on the ground that 
he spoke of fear as continuing “in the lake of the heart,” or 
that he was “ one of the forerunners of the art of aeronautics ” 
because he described the sensation of the wind in his face 
when he and Virgil were executing a spiral vol plané on 
Geryon’s back. Dante, as we know, enrolled himself in the 
Guild of Apothecaries at Florence, and Dr. Lloyd Roberts is 
convinced “that if the poet had devoted himself wholly to 
medical science his name would have come down to us as one 
of its greatest exponents.” It is better for the world that he 
remained a mere poet. 





Rubber: its Sources, Cultivation, and Preparation. By 
Harold Brown. (John Murray. 68. net.)—This book is 
written partly for the student and partly for the planter, 
manufacturer, and merchant. All should find it useful, for 
it is well up to the standard of the admirable series in which 
it appears—the “Imperial Institute Series of Handbooks to 
the Commercial Resources of the Tropics,” issued under the 
authority of the Secretary of State for the Colonies. Mr. 
Wyndham R. Dunstan points out in his preface that the 
plantation rubber industry has everything to gain from 
scientific research into the problems with which this volume 
deals. We note that synthetic rubber, identical in all respects 
with the natural product, has already been produced in various 
laboratories—a set of motor tyres made from it at Elberfeld 
have run over ten thousand miles—but Mr. Dunstan thinks 
that plantation rubber, if it can be profitably sold under two 
shillings a pound, need not at present fear such competition. 





Mineral Resources of the United States, 1912. (Washington: 
Government Printing Office.) — This gigantic work—two 
volumes containing 2,300 pages—is a testimony at once to 
the diligence of the United States Geological Survey, which 
has prepared it, and to the vast mineral wealth of the United 
States, which it describes in detail. In 1912 the total value 
of the minerals produced in that country came to the 
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enormous sum of four hundred and fifty millions sterling— 
the largest on record—exceeding the hitherto unsurpassed 
annual value for 1907 by 8:25 per cent. Of this output, 
nearly half was represented by fuel—coal, petrolenm, and 
natural gas (seventeen millions sterling of this alone)—and 
rather less by the metals—iron, copper, gold, zinc, silver, and 
lead (in order of output); the rest consisted of structural 
materials—stone, cement, &c. 





Flying: Some Practical Experiences. By Gustav Hamel 
and Charles C..\Turner. (Longmans and Co. 12s. 6d. net.)— 
“Many books have been written on the history and on the 
theory of mechanical flight: practical flying has been com- 
paratively neglected.” Messrs. Hamel and Turner have, 
therefore, given us an original and fascinating book on the 
practical aspects of the art and sport of aviation. A good 
word is rightly put in for the once deprecated “trick flying.” 
Whilst many fatal accidents have thus been caused, yet much 
has been learnt, and many feats that were once regarded as 
mere foolhardy tricks have now become part of the regular art 
of flying—see, for instance, what Captain Dickson said about 
the vol plané in 1910, when it had just been discovered. Our 
authors hold that “no aviator ought to venture on a cross- 
country voyage unless he is confident that, in given cireum- 
stances, he can come down in a spiral or a corkscrew, and that 
should he be completely turned over by a squall of wind he 
can right the machine again.” This is quite the best book on 
flying that we have yet seen. The Powers and Aeronautics. 
(John Murray. 1s. net.)—A reprint of some Times articles 
which Colonel Seely commended in 1913 as the best account 
of recent progress in aviation by France, Italy, and Germany. 





Men and Women of the Italian Reformation. By Christopher 
Hare. (Stanley Paul and Co. 12s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Hare tells 
us that be has been encouraged by the success of his recent 
work on Princess Giulia Gonzaga Colonna to give the world 
some additional studies of early Italian Protestants. He has 
procured a great deal of valuable material, which is practically 
unknown to the average English reader, and tells many stories 
of strong human interest. ‘“ We see the most highly gifted, 
the noblest in character and intellect of the sons and daughters 
of Italy in the sixteenth century, strongly drawn towards the 
doctrines of the Reformation. We follow them one by one, 
until the inevitable moment when they openly proclaim their 
new belief; henceforth they are marked down by the Roman 
Inquisition, and theend is only a question of time.” We are 
glad to make acquaintance with such striking personalities as 
Renée of France, Olympia Morata, and Pietro Carnesecchi, 
who live their strenuous lives again in Mr. Hare’s pages. 





The Faith of Japan. By Tasuku Harada. (Macmillan and 
Co. 5s. 6d. net.)—Dr. Harada is the President of Doshisha 
University at Kyoto, and this earnest exposition of Japanese 
religion was in substance delivered by him as a course of the 
Hartford-Lamson Lectures on “ The Religions of the World” 
at the famous Hartford Theological Seminary in America, 
His governing purpose, he tells us, “has been not so much a 
scholar’s effort to make the elements of a people’s faith clear 
to scholars as a Christian’s endeavour to interpret the spirit 
of that faith unto fellow Christians of another race.” By the 
faith of Japan Dr. Harada means, “not Shinto, Confucianism, 
Buddhism, or Christianity, or any other religion, but that 
union of elements from each and all that have taken root in 
Japanese soil and moulded the thought and life of her people.” 
It is interesting to read that Japanese opposition to Christianity 
springs from distrust of its ethical principles, since it gives 
no clear expression to either loyalty or filial piety—the two 
central pillars of Japanese morality. 





Photo-Electricity. By Arthur Llewellyn-Hughes. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 6s. net.)—Sound. By J. W. 
Oapstick. (Same publishers. 4s. 6d.)—These two volumes 
belong to the “ Cambridge Physical Series,” and to say that is 
enough to commend them to all who need lucid and exact 
information on the subjects which they discuss. Professor 
Hughes deals with a recondite branch of physics, involving 
the questions raised by the action of light in influencing the 
discharge of electricity from conductors. He considers all 
forms of ionization by light, whether in solids, liquids, or 
gases. His book is a clear and admirable summary of the 





work done up to date. Dr. Capstick’s “cleme 

, - ta 
book” appeals to a different class of reader, It should. — 
excellent introduction to the study of sound for “<a 
either of physics or of music, te 





Excavations on Rockbourne Down, Hampshire. By Hey wood 
Sumner. (Chiswick Press. 2s. net.)—This udinirably printed 
booklet is a valuable record of a long-forgotten Roman 
British farm settlement, discovered by Mr. Sumner on the 
estate of the Earl of Shaftesbury, five miles from Salisbur 
An area of about ninety-six acres is there enclosed by a os 
earthwork, taking in a remarkable water-source known ag 
Spring Pond, which first aroused the author's curiogit 
This pond rises in winter and falls in summer: it is, in - 
a chalk spring. Mr. Sumner’s excavations proved that . 
farm existed on this site in the third century ap, and he 
discovered a number of coins and other relics which have 
been deposited in the Salisbury Museum. As he justly says, 
“archaeological relics cannot easily be seen if they are 
preserved in private hands,” and we hope that other excavators 
will follow his liberal example. 


The Kipling Indew. (Macmillan and Co.)—This ngefy) 
pamphlet contains (1) a list of Mr. Kipling’s works up to 
date, with the detailed contents of each; (2) an alphabetical 
index of all his stories and poems; (3) an index of the first lines 
of his verses, including chapter headings and other elusive 
fragments. It has been prepared for the use mainly of 
journalists and librarians, but the publishers will be happy to 
present a copy to any applicant who sends them a penny 
stamp to cover the cost of postage. 





New Eprtions.—Lord Jim. By Joseph Conrad. (William 
Blackwood and Sons. Is. net.)—This brilliant study of “the 
soul that found herself,” with the Indian Ocean and the 
Malay jungle for its background, well deserves the honour of 
the cheap edition——’Twizt Land and Sea. By Joseph 
Conrad. (J.M. Dent and Sons. 1s. net.)—Three fine stories, 
in which the mysteries of the sea and the soul react on one 
another. The Warden ; Barchester Towers ; Framley Par. 
sonage; Dr. Thorne; The Small House at Allington, 2 vols. 
The Last Chronicle of Barset,2 vols. By Anthony Trollope. 
(G. Belland Sons. 1s. net per vol.)—This well-printed edition 
of the Barsetshire cycle bears witness to the revival in 
Trollope’s popularity. We wish the publishers would give 
us his political novels in the same format. Glenanaar ; 
Luke Delmege; Lisheen; Miriam Lucas; The Blindness of 
Dr. Gray; The Queen’s Fillet. By Canon P. A. Sheehan. 
(Longmans and Co. 2s. 6d. net each.)—The late Canon 
Sheehan’s genial personality and intimate knowledge of Irish 
character are reflected in every page of these profoundly 
interesting novels. Mademoiselle Ize. By Lanoe Falconer. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 1s. net.)}—Miss Hawker’s delicate and 
distinguished study of character still finds new friends — 
Under the Greenwood Tree. By Thomas Hardy. (J. M. Dent 
and Sons. 1s. net.)}—Many admirers of Mr. Hardy think that 
he has written nothing more instinct with rustic charm than 
this early work. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


Alexander (A, B. D.), Christianity and Ethics, cr 8vo .....(Duckworth) net 26 
Allen (C, M.), Exercises in General Chemistry, 4to (Chapman & Hall) net 46 
Allen (C, ay nantitative Chemical Analysis, 4to (Chapman & Hall) net 46 
Allerton (M.), The Girl on the Green, cr Svo ..... cceresesseceeees (Methuen) 60 
Aungst (R. H. H.), Technical Chemical Analysis, 4to(Chayman & Hall) net 4% 
Bates (O.}, The Eastern Libyans, folio..............................(Macmillan) net 40 
Bedford (H. L.), The Ventures of Hope, cr 8¥0  ...........6cc00 .(BR.T.8.) 60 
Beecher (H. W.), A Book of Public Prayer, er 8vo veceeseee..(R@vell) net 26 
Beecher (H. W.), Bible Studies in the Old Testament, cr 8vo (Revell) net 28 
Benson (A. C.), Where No Fear Was, cr 8Vo ............ (Smith & Elder) net 6% 
Bodkin (M. M.), The Test, cr 8vo . (Everett) 60 
Butler (A. J.), Babylon of Egypt,  « peeetes (Clarendon Press) net 46 
Calow (R.), The Spirit of Nature, cr 8vo sececeeceeeeeee (JarProld) net 36 
Carroll (B, H.), An Interpretation of the lish Bible: Numbers to 
tS Rr a NI Ea EE ELE TRG CE cecssssseeeees(vevell) net 69 
Cheyne (T. K.), Fresh Vo: on Unfrequented Waters, §vo..(Black) net 5° 
Cobb (I. 8.), The Eseape of Mr. Trimm, cr 8vo.........(Hodder & Stoughton) 6” 
Conybeare (F. C.), The Historical Christ, cr 8vo (Watts) net 3% 
Cook (A.), Our Prison System, cr 8vo ...{Drane) 6 
Cooper (Sir W. E.), Where Two Worlds Meet, cr 8vo . Fowler) net 3% 
Cory (R.), The Horticultural Record, 4to (Charchill) net 430 
Couper (W. J.), The Millersof Haddington, Dunbar, and Dunfermline, 8vo 
. (Unwin) net 58% 
Cox (J. C.), Little Guide to Gloucestershire, 18mo...............(Methuen) net 26 
Danby (F.), Full Swing, cr 8V0...........-..c..c.00-eeseeceseenseees sseseeee (Cassell) 6% 
Darroch (A.), Education and the New Utilitarianism ........(Longmans) net 5% 
Dunstan (A. E.) and Thole (F. B.), The Viscosity of Liquids, 8vo 
(Longmans) ret 30 
Earle (Mrs. C. W.) and Case (E.), Pot-Pourri Mixed by Two, 8vo i 
(Smith & Elder) net 7% 


Edwardes (T.), Tansy; a Novel, cr 8v0_ .,....... scstceseeeees(Hutehinson) 6° 
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or: its Ancient and Modern History ..(Unwin) net 10/6 
Enock (Cc. a» Rounterient's Auditing, Cf 8V9 ...........0.cesceseeees (Longmans) 5/0 
Svans (H. ), Chaucer and the Roman de la Rose, cr 8vo (H. Milford) net 6/6 

Pansler (S-), B.) and Porter (A.), Some Minute Animal Parasites, cr 8vo 
Fantham (H. B.) o a net rH 

biography of Thomas Jefferson, 1743-1790 (Putnam) net 6, 
ord (P. L.), Aatonios Vhy Public Ownership has Failed, cr 8vo 

=e (¥.), Where and Why ’ (Macmillan) net 6/6 
wand Practice of Bankruptcy, cr 8vo (E. Wilson) net 2/6 
Hardy G I), Te lew Exhaust and Blow Piping, cr 8vo ......(Spon) net 8/6 
( iA 'B.), The Story of an Outing, cr 8vo ..................(Harper) net 6/0 
Henrich it’ P.) "a Third Year Course of Organic Chemistry (Methuen) 60 
H itch | E ) Common Sense, Cr 8VO......-..00ceserereeseeranses (Watts) net 26 
Hooper ( de 8. W.-), The Devil's Profession, cr 8vo ..................(Everett) 6/0 
> . -+.(Chapman & Hall) net 3/9 





Zxercises in Mechanics, 4to ... 

Jameson { ), i. Whitaker's Dukedom, cr 8vo..................(Hutehinson) 6/0 
Jepson ( a (Vv ). Elementary Electrical Testing, 4to (Chapman & Hall) net 4/6 
Karapet 8). "Elbow Patterns of All Sorts of Pipe, cr8vo .....(Spon) net 4/6 

Kidder (F. J P ), Exercises forthe Applied Mechanics Laboratory, 4to 
Benmp . **” (Chapman & Hall) net 4/6 
Larsen Sxercises in Farm Dairying, 4to ......... (Chapman & Hall) net 4/6 
A aN ereRebellion of Esther, CF 8VO ........csc0ceseee0e (Alston Rivers) 6/0 
Pe C. K.), Structural Geology, BVO ........reseeessvereeneners (Constable) net 6/6 
seriek (2. M_), Antarctic Penguins, 8vo ....... ...(Heinemarn) net 6/0 
xe (W. J.), The Fortunate Youth, er 8vo sstrseecerseense-eeeee(Laane) 6/0 
Loe ot ik ) "The Two Blind Countries, cr 8vo (Sidgwick & Jackson) net 26 
kellar (D.) and Bedford (R.), ‘two's Company, cr 8vo...(Alston Rivers) 6/0 
MeKeover (W. A.), Training the Girl, or 8vo................. ...(Macmillan) net 6/6 





V. M.), The Loadstone, cr 8vo (Hurst & Blackett) 60 

ard Viel Oll, O¥O ....0020000000008 eats alate ee . ‘- “. Philip) = 3/6 
.), Continuous an: ernating Curren achinery, cr 8vo 

Morecroft (J. H.), (Chapman &‘Hall) net 7 


Morgan (B. S.), The Backward Child, cr 8vo .................. ....(Putnam) net 5/0 


E.), The Reverberate Hills, cr 8vo..............+... (Constable) net 3/6 
iar wet Elizabethan Drama and its Mad Folk, er 8vo (Simpkin) net 3/6 
| seed Play Books, No. 4, 4to ... (Simpkin) net 3/0 


Punshon (E. R.), The Crowning Glory, cr 8vo...... .{Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Reindorp (J.), Practical Camping for Boys, cr 8vo ...... snipes (Low) net 2/6 
Richardson (A. E.), Monumental Classic Architecture in Great Britain 

and Ireland during the 18th and 19th Centuries, folio ..... (Batsford) net 84/0 
Rivers (W. H. R.), Kinship and Social Organization, 8vo ...(Constable) net 2/6 
Robinson (F.), The Self-Limitation of the Word of God ..(Longmans) net 3/6 


E. A.), The Price Paid, cr 8vo .............0+..... (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Bowianet), The Maid of Malta, and other Poems, cr 8vo ............ (Drane) 3/6 
Sabatini (R.), The Gates of Doom, cr 8vo (8. Feal) 6/0 

uilding 


Sage (A. B.) and Fretwell (W. E.), Text-Book of Elementary 
Construction, CF BVO.............ceeceeeee cone _ senesereeees csseeeeeee(Methuen) net 3/6 
Salwey (R. E.), The Education of Oliver Hyde, cr 8vo ......(Digby & Long) 6/0 
Sawkins (Mrs, L.), The Agitator in Disguise, cr 8vo......(Heath & Cranton) 6/0 
Seebohm (F.), Customary Acres and their Historical Importance, 8vo 
(Longmans) net 12/6 
Shaw (W. J.), Practical and Experimental Wireless Telegraphy(Spon) net 3/6 
Smith (D.) and Pickworth (P. C. N.), Engineers’ Costs and Economical 
Workshop Production, 8V0.........600..cccccccccecesseeeseeseceeeeeee.s(SUMpkin) net 4/6 
Steele (W. D.), Storm, cr 8vo ............ ‘ 
Straus (R.), The Orley Tradition, cr 8vo 
Street (G. 5.), On Money, and other Essays, cr 8vo . s 
Tallentyre (S. G.), Matthew Haryraves, cr 8vo..................Smith & Elder) 60 
Nmbie (W. H.), Electrical Measurements, 4to (Chapman & Hall) net 3/9 
Tracy (J. C.) and North (H. B.), Descriptive Geometry, oblong roy 8vo 
(Chapman & Hall) net 8/6 
Walcott (A. S.), Java and her Neighbours, cr 8vo ...............(Putnam) net 10/6 
Wallace (E.), Bosambo of the River, cr 8vo ............. «(Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Warechauer (J.), Challenger and Cheer, cr 8vo..... -ove-. (R. Seott) net 6/0 
Watts (D.), Renaissance of the Greek Ideal, 4to...... watinnienil (Heinemann) net 21/0 
Weedon (W. J.), In the Grip of a Demon, cr 8vo ..........................(Drane) 6/0 
Weinel (H.) and Widgery (A. G.), Jesus in the 19th Century, 8vo 
(T. & T. Clark) net 10/6 
(Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
(Macmillan) net 3/6 
ecseveeeee(S Paul) 21/0 







ei: “\(Methuen) 6/0 
.(Constable) net 4/6 









Westerman (P. F.), The Log of a Snob, cr 8vo............ 
Westcott (F. B.), A Letter to Asia, cr 8vo 
Young (N.), Napoleon in Exile ; Elba, 8vo.... 


LIBERTY 
DRESSES F A B R ! Cc S FURNISHING 
EXCEL 
IN BEAUTY AND DURABILITY 


Patterns Post Free. Liberty and Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London; and Paris, 








All trace of ACIDITY 
gone in a fortnight. 


Messrs. Savory and Moore strongly recommend Dr. Jenner's 
Absorbent Lozenges, of which they are the sole manufacturers, 
asa remedy for DIGESTIVE DISORDERS arising from ACIDITY, 
HEARTBURN, FLATULENCE, GIDDINESS, &c. The lozenges 
are pleasant to take, quite harmless, and give speedy and _per- 
manent relief even in the most stubborn cases. 


TESTIMONY,—*“ The Absorbent Lozonges are excellent. The 
sample box contained sufficient to remove longstanding acid 
indigestion. I got a large box and took them regularly for a 
fortnight, when all trace of Acidity was gone. I may say that I 
never take ‘patent medicines,’ but Dr. Jenner’s name, coupled 
with that of Savory and Moore, assured me that at any rate 
Tshould not be given any harmful drug. Iam exceedingly glad 
that I tried them at last.” 


Boxes 1s, 1}4., 28. Od., and 4s, 64,, of all Chemists. 
A FREE TRIAL BOX of the lozenges will be sent to all who write, 


enclosing 1d, for postage, and mentioning this journal, to 


SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemiete to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£25,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID..................... £100,000,000, 





COCOA FOR “NERVES” 


There are thousands of normally healthy men and women who 
nevertheless are burdened by thie terrible modern bogey of 
“ Nerves,” which so often takes the form of Nervous Dyspepsia. 


In such cases attention to diet is essential, whatever other form 
of treatment be adopted. The digestive organs are not capable 
of dealing with ordinary food. Something is needed which will 
nourish the system with little digestive effort, and Savory and 
Moore’s Cocoa and Milk answers the purpose admirably. 


The Cocoa and Milk, made by Savory and. Moore's special 
process, contains the essential elements of nutrition, and is in 
fact a Nerve Food. It is highly nourishing, sustaining, and 
soothing. But the quality which makes it especially suitable for 
“nervous” cases is that it is perfectly easy of digestion, even by 
the most delicate invalid. It requires neither milk nor sugar, and 
is made in a moment simply by adding hot water. 


Tins 2s, 6d, & Is. 6d., of all Chemists and Stores, 
SAMPLE FOR 3d. POST FREE 


A Trial Tin of the Cocoa and Milk will be sont, by return, post free for 
3d. Mention this journal and address: 
SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London, 





THOMAS & SONS, 


TAILORS AND 
BREECHES MAKERS, 


32 Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, W.; 
and 8 Avenue de Friedland, Paris. 


Tailoring of the Highest Class at Moderate Prices. 


Thomas & Sons’ representative makes periodical 
visits to the provinces, and will be happy to 








wait upon any gentleman by appointment. 
FUNDS REVENUE 
£21,500,000. £2,400,000, 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS FUND 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


BONUS DECLARATION. 


The Directors have resolved to declare 
a Compound Bonus for the Five Years 
1909-1913 at the rate of 


34/- per cent. per annum COMPOUND 


This high rate has been 
maintained for 40 Years. 





Applications for Profit Policies should be made to the 
HEAD OFFICE: 9 8ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH, 
G. J. LIDSTONE, Manager and Actuary, 

or to the LONDON OFFICES: 
28 Cornuiiy, E.C., and 5 Warertoo Pracer, S.W. 





NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 





RESULTS AT THE 1912 DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


£2 Cs. % per annum, 
£2 3s. % per annum, 
£2 7s. % per annura. 


Whole Life Bonus - - . 
Endowment Assurance at 60 - 
and at 65 - 





Write for Quotation to 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 

Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
British Exhibition, The only Grand Prize awarded 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and 
Ships’ Compasses. 

NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 
E. DENT and og td., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
61 Gtrand, or 4 Royal Exchange, EG 





BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING 


TRADE-MALE. 
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AFE SIX PER CENT. INVESTMENT. 


SIX PER CENT. Cumulative Preference Shares in American Light 
and Power Company operating in progressive mining and industrial 
districts. 

Favourable charters. 

g t and 
of wide repute. 


INTEREST COVERED FOUR TIMES OVER. 


4. Steady, Sound, and Profitable Investment. 
Full particulars from 
MESSRS. ROBINS & GRISEWOOD 
83, PALL MALL, 
LONDON, 8.W. 
Sole Agents for Messrs. H. D. Walbridge & Co., 
New York and Philadelphia. 


trol in the hands of uniformly successful firm 











ORTH OF SCOTLAND, AVIEMORE.—TO LET, for 
season, 7 month, MODERN VILLA. Well Furnished, hall, two 
public and five bedrooms, bath (h. & c.), eervants’ room, scullery, pantry, and 
every convenience. Garden, half-acre. Linen and Silver if wanted.—Apply, 
ROBERTSON, Braeriach, Aviemore. 


XTORTH LANCS.—“LEIGHTON HALL,” CARN- 
FORTH.—TO LET, this well-appointed Mansion and Grounds, within 

easy distance of Carnforth Junction Station. Has recently been a Boys’ School, 
and is especially well adapted for such.—All particulars on application to 
HARRISON, HALL, & MOORE, Estate Agente, Lancaster. 





———— 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


PRIMARY BRANCH. 

The Council invite applications for the post of ASSISTANT LECTURER 
AND DEMONSTRAT in Education, as successor to Mr. Jaines Shelley; 
duties to commence in September next. Candidates should be qualified to give 
instruction in Drawing and Handwork. Salary, £200 per annum,—Applications 
should be sent, not later than April 2lst, to the SECRETARY tothe SENATE, 
from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


HANGHAI MUNICIPAL COUNCIL PUBLIC 
SCHOOL 


~ONE ASSISTANT MASTER is required for this school. Candidates 
should be 25 to 30 years of age, unmarried, graduates of Oxford or Cambridge 
University, and possess the ability to teach the following subjects :— 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, 

PHYSICAL EXERCISES. 

CLASS SINGING. 

Salary, Taels, 250 pér mensem, without allowances, except participation in 
the Superannuation Fund and free medical attendance, under agreement for 
three years, with increase if the agreemeut is renewed. The value of the Tael 
at present rate of exchange is about 2s. 7d., but is liable to fluctuation. 

First class passage is provided, and half-pay during voyage. 

Further particulars ol tam appointments may be obtained of the Council's 
Agents, by whom ————— must be received not later than Saturday, 
April 4th, 1914.-JOHN POOK & CO., Agents for the Shanghai Municipal 
Council, 63 Fenchurch Street, Londoa, E.C. 

March, 1914. 


as UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
FACULTY OF ARTS. 


RATHBONE CHAIR OF ANCIENT HISTORY. 

The Council invite applications for this Chair. Salary £600. Duties to 
commence Ist October, 1914. Applications, together with the names of three 
persons to whom reference may be made, and twelve copies of testimonials, 
should be forwarJed to the undersigned on or before 11th May, 1914.—Further 
particulars regarding conditions and duties may be had on application. 
Assistance will be provided. Women are eligible for any office in the 
University. ne ____ EDWARD CAREY, Registrar. 

NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

Applications are invited from graduates of British Universities for a 
SECRETARYSHIP in the DEPARTMENT of the PRINCIPAL. Preference 
will be given to graduates of the University of London, and to candidates 
between the ages of 25 and 30. Salary £200, rising by annual increments of £10 
toa maximum of £250, The Secretary will be required to assist the Superin- 
tendent of Examinations in the administrative work connected with the 
conduct of examinations. 

Requests for printed forms of application and further particulars should 
be marked on the outside ‘‘ Secretaryship,”’ and should be accompanied by an 
addressed foolscap envelope. The last day for receiving applications is 
Thursday, April 9th. 

University of London, HENRY A, MIERS, 

South Kensington, S.W. Principal. 


HE COUNCIL of the FROEBEL SOCIETY are about 

to appoint a SECRETARY, who will be required to take up her duties 

by the end of May if possible, or, im any case, not later than September next. 

Experience of educational work desirable, also some knowledge of office and 

library organization. Salary £120;with possible increments. Particulars and 

directions for application are now to be had from Mr. H. R. HALL, 13 Eldon 

Chambers. 30 leet Street, London, E.C., by whom applications will be 
received not later than 25th April. 


RS. STANLEY LEIGH'I'ON wishes highly to reeom- 
mend a LADY as ORGANIZING SECRETARY for Society or 
Association, or as PRIVATE SECRETARY to a LADY or GENTLEMAN. 
Capable and intelligent, good shorthand writer and typist. Varied experience. 
Willing to undertake any kind of work, confidential or otherwise, by the hour, 
or to accept permanent post.—13 Sloane Gardens, 5.W. 


ENDLETON HIGH SCHOOL, Manchester.—FRENCH 
MISTRESS required in September ; resid abroad essential; History 
or other subjects, and good games, desirable.—Applications, with full par- 
ticulars, and copies of testimonials, which will not returued, to be sent to 
the HEAD-MISTRESS. . 
CLERGYMAN’S DAUGHTER desires a Post as 
COMPANION onthe Continent with an INVALID or CHILD requiring 
MASSAGE or REMEDIAL GYMNASTICS. Lins. Diploma, Sanior Oxford 
Certificate. Musioul. Experiencel. Age 24. Highest r2fecences.—Miss 
MARY COOPE, Thurlestone Rectory, Kingsbriize, 8. Devon, 
































Ce 
Biesssesan EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
GIRLS’ SECONDARY SCHOOL, 


Required, next Term, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS 
to the Standard of the Satelonlation, Examination, Balary iio eet Freeh 
annum, according to experience au ualificati isi ' d 
-. subject to satisfactory service. . one, Eising by 45 annually te 
nvassing members of the Committee will be consid i : : 
Fe For ee 4 a sy —_ — be ey “at chualication, 
Secondary ool,” a; e SECRETARY, E i » ndorsed 
Town Hall, Birkenhead. vad » Education Department, 
Further information may be obtained from the HEAD-M 3 
Education Department, ROBERT Toons 
Town Hall, Birkenhead, "fen 
24th March, 1914 retary, 
i. 








LECTURES, &c. 


(T. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE 
. en Piteet i - POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ gh School, Leeds, ard Princ) 

Cambridge Training College), Principal of the 
Q) | Leey  e aes | poe! ~~. wer emny | Teachers, Preparation fee 
ne Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, an Yerti 
of the National Froebel Union. . # Ge Certificates 
(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten, 
FEES :—STUDENTS, Resident, €0-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident 24.90 
ayear. SCHOOL, 24-20 gs.a year. KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. ayear, ™ 
A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Te 
Hyde Park, W., at €0 gs. a year. Trace, 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, and by the Cambridge 
University Syndicate for Secondary Training, 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 

Stadents are prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate; the Lond 
Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography and other Diplomas; the ion 
bishop of Canterbury's Diploma for teaching Theology; and the Cherwel| Hall 
Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form Mistresses. Fees for the three 7, 
from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from £# to £18 18s. are awarded to Students 
with a degree on entry. Loan fund. Students may borrow sums not exceed. 
ing £25, to be repaid within three years. Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, 


(AMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY TRAINING COLLEGE 
FOR SCHOOLMASTERS, 








Some vacant places remain to be filled for the next Session, which begins on 
October 13th. 

The course for the ELEMENTARY DEPARTMENT extends over three 
years. All students must become matriculated members of the University 
and they will be required to read for a degree. They mus: accordingly be 
qualified by the Regulations of the Board of Education for the Training of 
‘Teachers for Elementary Schoo's, Appendix A (IT.). 

The Course for the SECONDARY DEPARTMENT is for a year, consisting 
of three consecutive terms. Candidates for admission must be Graduates of 
this or some other University. 

For further particulars apply to the VICE-PRINCIPAL of the College, 
Warkworth House, Cambridge. 


pus PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 





Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence, 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES, 





PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


OME EDUCATION FOR LITTLE BOYS— 

COUNTESS BEAUCHAMP, CANON WILSON, and Dr. GOSTLING 

of Worcester from personal knowledge warmly recommend Mrs. HOLLOWAY, 

Tannachie, West Malvern, for the home education of a few children of from 

6 to 10 years with her own son. Reference permitted to the two last named 
and to the Vicar of West Malvern. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 

limited number of pupils over 15 years of age. To prepare for Universities, 

&c. Large modern house, within 200 yards of Sea. Each pupil has separate 
bedroom.—Apply, Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth, 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


NEA AND MOUNTAIN AIR.—THE CALDER GIRLS’ 
SCHOOL, SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND.—Climate sunny, dry, and 
bracing. Senior and Junior Houses, close to the Seashore. Well-equipped 
Classrooms, Laboratory, and Gymnasium, Handicrafts, Nature Study, Cookery, 
&e., taught. Excellent Resident Staff, including Mistress for Games and 
French Lady for French Conversation. Escort from Euston, Crowe, and 
Carlisle. Principals, the Misses WILSON (Newnham College, Training College, 
Camb., and St. Mary's, Paddington). 


| penatadtaede +. CHISLEHURST, 
RESIDENT GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. H. DAVIES (Oxford Final Honours, English 
Language and Literature). 


For Illustrated Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistress. 


ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding-School for Girls. 

J Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level. Thoroughly 

good education. Special attention to development of character.—Principal: 

Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A, London, Camb, Teachers’ Certificate.— 
Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


TN\HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Honours School of Modem 
History, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). 
Bracing air trom Downs and Sea, 
Special care given to individual development. 


a MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO., LTD, 





KENT. 











POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, 
xcellent Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; gravel soil ; exten 
sive grounds; Lacrosse, Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &c. Head-Mistress—Mis 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistaut-Mistress at St. Leonard’s School, St. Andrews 
‘Lwo:Sebolarships awarded anuually. 
Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETALY, 
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HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


34 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 
—— __ (Telephone: Victoria 3319.) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET. 
Head-Mistress, Miss A. Gramncer Gray. 
Board and Tuition, £100 4 year, 


Head-Mistress, Miss S. A. Grierson, M.A., Mod. Lang. Tripos, Camb. 
Board and Tuition, £60 a year. 

thoronghly efficient Modern Education. Special department for House- 

Domestic Science for Elder Girls. 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8. H. McCane 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham), 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 


; s for the University. ee 
mAh Ee 


UuDOR 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
Principal, MISS NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London, 
Founded 1850, 


THOROUGH EDUCATION for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident Only). 
Honse stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART. 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 

SS aan o-oo 
OUNTHUORST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS,—The tone of the School and the 
standard of work are high. Modern , Literature, and Music speciali- 
ties. Very careful attention given to health and to the development of character. 
Senior and Junior Houses. Special advan for advanced work. Excellent 
examination results. Good garden and field for games.—Keferences kindly 
itted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, C.M.S., Rev. Cyril C. B, Bardsley, Hon, 
C.M.S., and many others.—-Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 


A 
wifery and 








OME SCHOOL FOR GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. 
Eleven miles from London, Resident Pupils only. Modern Mansion in 
grounds of 70 acres, over 400 ft. above sea level. Health and happiness first 
consideration. London educational advantages. Thorough English, Music, 
Art, es, Dressmaking, Cooking, Games, &c. Elder girls can specialize. 
Principals, Misses Chignell and McLean, B.A., The Grange, Totteridge, Herts. 
OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President— Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals— 
A. ALEXANDER, F.B.G.5., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 
Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm. Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Edueation. 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev, E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
MHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford,—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Echools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physio- 
logy and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


| eee HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress — Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectuses, &c., from Mr. H. KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE— 

Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 

).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially built for a School. 

large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, 
&e. Summer Term begins Tuesday, May 5th, Next vacancies in Sept., 1914. 

ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 

Papils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required. 

Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &ec. 


YDALCROFT, LLANDRINDOD WELLS. — High- 
class Boarding School for Daughters of Professional Men.— Thorough, 

sound education on modern lines. Limited number of pupils. Individual care 
and attention to moral and owes well-being of pupils. Etficient staff. Large 
modern building, facing south, standing 700 ft. above sea. Bracing air. Moderate 
fees. Highest references.—Prospectus on application to the PRINCIPAL. 














REENWAY COURT, HOLLINGBOURNE, KENT.— 

' Extensive alterations completed. Gentlewomen trained in management 
of Count y Homes, Gardening, French Gardening, Fruit Culture, Preserving 
and Bottling, Botany, Dairying, Poultry, and Beekeeping. Two Vacancies 
ths Term.—A pplication should be made to Miss EDITH BRADLEY. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE CO., Lrp., ST. HELIERS, 
Jersey.—Splendid Buildings, Gympasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring 
French; Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical poling Special 
Termefor Ministers’ Daughters.—F or Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


LiXeuout SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 

Tel.: 7 Grayshott. ie XLS 

St FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Hend-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 
Summer Term begins Friday, May 8th, and ends Tuesday, July 28th. 


A] mI ~ 
‘ROEBEL EDUCATIONALINSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognized by the Board 
Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore ; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and information 
concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 





PENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 
hk 





Boarding School for Girls, Beautifully situated in ite own grounds of 
iu acres, Entire charge taken of children from abroad. Tennis, Lacrosse, 
ockey, and Swimming, Trincipals; The Misees SALES, 


RAPERS’ COMPANY'S GIRLS’ SCHOLARSHIPS.— 
The DRAPERS’ COMPANY are about to award THREE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS to enable specially promising girls to study at some place of advauced 
education, either in special subjects to be approved by the Company, or for the 
Degree Examination of a University in the United Kingdom. ne Scholar- 
ships will be of the value of £60 per annum each, aud will be tenable for two 
or three years. Candidates must be between 17 and 19 years of age on the 
Ist of June, 1914, and must have passed some approved public examination 
or give other evidence satisfactory to the Company of successful study. The 
parent or guardian of every candidate must satisfy the Company that she 
needs the assistance of the Scholarship to carry on her education. In the 
award of one of the Scholarships preference will be given to a girl who has for 
not less than three years at some time attended a school in the County 
of London.—Further particulars may be obtained on application to the 
CLERK TO THE DRAPERS’ COMPANY, Drapers’ Hall, Throgmortoa 
Street, E.C. 
IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Frivate Kesidential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principals, 
The EASTER HOLIDAYS begin April 16th. 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
; CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls, Beautiful, healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
y from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire charge of 
children whose parents are abroad.—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY 
atthe School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 
UTDOOR LIFE—THATCHAM FLOWER FARM, 
NEWBURY.—Gardening for Women. Extensive range of glasshouses, 
vegetables, fruit, flowers, rock gardening, and French gardening. Full prac- 
tical, theoretical instruction; Botany by B.Sc.; Beekeeping, Jam-making, 
Fruit-preserving, Marketing, Packing.—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 


QtsAxusS RING PERMANENTLY CURED. 

—Universal success. Resident and daily pupils received throughout the 
year. Prospectus with testimonials post free from Mr. A, C. SCHNELLE, 
119 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. Estab. 1905, 


INDERGARTEN PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
Backward Children of the Upper Classes. Children of four years and 
upwards received. Speech and Voice Culture specially treated. Bracing Sea 
Air. Highest Medizal References.—For Prospectus, apply to the Principal, 
Mrs. PRIESTLY, The Mount, Whitby, Yorkshire. 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS.— 
EXAMINATION June 9th, 10th, and lith, At least TEN ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS value £60 to £20 and some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS will be 
offered to Candidates who are not already in the College, whether Senior or 
Junior Department, includi JAMES OF HEREFORD SCHOLARSHIP 
value £35 per annum with preference for boys born, educated, or residing in 
HEREFORDSHIRE. Also ARMY SCHOLARSHIPS and OLD CHELTONIAN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, Some Nominations for SONS OF THE CLERGY, value 
~ per annum, are open for next term.—Apply to the BURSAR, The College, 
eitenham. 





yy Seo SCHOOL, NANTWICH, CHESHIRE, 
OPENED 1900, 


A Public School on Modern Lines, with a Preparatory Department. 
Twenty Guineas per Term, 
Head-Master, H. LANG JONES, M.A. (Oxon.). 
Full Prospectus on application. 
Next Entrance Examination, April 3rd. 
“R. W. A. FULLER, M.A. (assisted by experienced 
University Staff), provides pupils with a sound General Education, and 
Prepares them for Oxford, Cambridge, London, and other University Examina- 
tions, and for Woolwich, Sandhurst, &c. 

Separate House for the Younger Pupils. Private football and cricket grownd, 
squash rackets court, tennis courts, and golf links. Healthy life in couutry 
village ten miles distant from nearest town. 

Prospectus, List of Successes, &c., sent on application. 

Address: THE COLLEGE, STORRINGTON, SUSSEX. . 
TARAMLINGHAM COLLEGE, SUFFOLK, 
PUBLIC SCHOOL, focwepemtes My Royal Charter. 
Head-Master: F. - STOCKS, M.A 
Inclusive Fees, £42 to £51 per annum. 

Modern Laboratories and Workshops. Two Open Science Scholarships at 
Cambridge during the las 7 
FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS FOR COMPETITION, MAY Isr. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS APRIL 30ra. : 
Iustrated Prospectus and full particulars on application to the HEAD- 
MASTER or the SECRETARY. 


[PELEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships. Extensive Play- 
ing Fields—Swimming Bath. Next Term will begin Monday, April 20th, 19M, 
Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


ALDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS. 
t th 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1914. An Examinatiog will be held 
a 2e School on June 4th and 5th, 1914, for TEN or ELEVEN OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, about six JUNIOR PLATT of £30, and four or five 
(HOUSE) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys under 15 on 
May Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House Scholar- 
ships are tenable together.—Applications to be made to Rev. A, H. COOKE, 
Sc.D. nor as : 

rewrsv#d 2&2 8S C H O O L. 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A., Oxon, 

Inclusive Fees (Board and Tuition) from £61 10s. 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES SATURDAY, MAY 2xp. 

Mustrated Prospectus, apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich, 


EIGHTON PARK, near READING. 


A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of Friends, for 
Boys of from 12 to 19 years. Extensive grounds, high above the Thames Valley. 
Head-Master, C, I. EVANS, M.A. Oxon. 


LIFTON COLLEGE.—Classical, Mathematical, Modern 
Language, Nataral Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from 
£25 to £100 a year. Also a SCHOLARSHIP for ARMY CANDIDATES, 
and a PERCIVAL SCHOLARSHIP for DAY BOYS. EXAMINATION ina 

JULY.—Particulars from the SECRETARY, Clifton College, Bristol. 
ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE: 

Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE. 





For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove 
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PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides ; separate 
Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. Valuable leaving Scholar- 
ships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and Biological Labora- 
— A and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected at a cost of over 
£20,000, are now open.—Apply, THE BU RSAR. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
-—- a = A 4. 
stove sean acing Dartmosr. Special ENGINEERING class for’ NAVAL 


CADETS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


EDBERGH SCHOOL.—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS, value 

£30 to £25, and some House Exhibitions are offered for competition. 

The Examination will be held simultaneously in London and Sedbergh on 

Tuesday and Wednesday, June the 2nd and 3rd.—For further particulars apply 
to THE BURSAR, Sedbergh School, Yorkshire. 

BERKSHIRE. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, 
THREE SCHOLARSHIPS (of 95 guineas each) and TEN EXHIBITIONS 

(of from 20 to 60 guineas each) will be offered in 1914. 

EXAMINATION BEGINS JUNE 26th. 

Preference for at least one of the exhibitions will be given to candidates 
roposing to study for the ARMY or the NAVY (Senior Cadetships), and at 
east one for those intended for the Medical Profession. 

Applications for reduction of fees will be considered in the case of sons of 
Clergymen, Officers in the Navy and Army, Doctors of Medicine and Surgeons, 
if they do well in the Examination and are in need of assistance for their 
education. 























The School is approved by the Army Council and, since the erection of the 
— Buildings, by the General Medical Council and the Examination 
Boa 
The Army Classes have been exceptionally successful in passing Candidates 
direct into Woolwich and Sandhurst. 
For boys intended for a COMMERCIAL career special classes have been 
formed; particulars are to be found in the School Prospectus. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER or the SECRETARY. 
I URHAM SCHOOL.—The Examination for KING’S 
SCHOLARSHIPS, ranging in annual value from £20 to £56 14s, (54 
Guineas), will begin at 9 a.m. on TUESDAY, MAY 26th. Candidates must 
be under 15 on September 2ist, 1914. Application Forms to be filled up and 
sent to the CHAPTER CLERK, The College, Durham, on or before May 12th. 
—For further particulars apply to Rev. R. D. BUDWORTH, Head- Master, 
School House, Durham. 
I OVER COLLEGE.—For information as regards Scholar- 
ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and 
Oficers application should be made to the Head. Master, the Rev. F. pe W. 
LUSHINGTON, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. 
OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. — For 
information relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for 
this book, which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full 
illustrated description of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dart- 
mouth.—(Publication Dept.), GIEVE, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd,, 
65 South Molton Street, London, W. 
OYS’ SOLEY SCHOLARSHIPS.—The DRAPERS’ 
COMPANY are about to award TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £60 per 
annum, tenable for two or three years at any University or Institution of 
technical, professional, or industrial instruction approved by the Company. 
Candidates must be between 16 and 20 years of age on the Ist June, 1914, and 
must have passed some approved public examination, or give other evidence 
to the Company of successful study, The parent or guardian of every 
candidate must satisfy the Company that he needs the assistance of the 
Scholarship to carry on his education. The Company will shortly have the 
right also to nominate for an Exhibition of £70 per annum, tenable for three 
years at King’s College, Cambridge, a son or grandson of a Freeman of the 
Company of not more than 20 years of age.—Further particulars, with forms 


of application, may be obtained from the CLERK TO THE DRAPERS’ 
COMPANY, Drapers’ Hall, Throgmorton Street, E.C, 


GResuam's SCHOOL, HOLT, 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. 
2nd and 8rd JUNE. 
_Apply to the HEAD-MASTER before 15th May. 


RIGHTON COLLEG B. 


An EXAMINATION will be held on JUNE 2nd and 3rd to elect to EIGHT 
SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £70 to £45 year.—Full particulars on 
application to the HEAD-MASTER. 

‘HERBORNE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 
b ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to BOYS under 14 on June Ist, 
will be held on JULY I4th and following days. 

Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, School 
House, Sherborne, Dorset. 

RADLEY COURT AGRICULTURAL & COLONIAL 
SCHOOL, MITCHELDEAN, near GLOUCESTER. 

Gentlemen's sons only, 14-20. Public School discipline. Special care BACK- 
WARD or DELICATE BOYS. Riding, Shooting. Engineering course and 
coaching for Army, University, &.—Apply, SECRETARY. 


YITY OF LONDON SCHOOL. 


SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (Classical, Modern, and Science) of 
the value of £15 15s. per annum for three years will be open for competition 
in May next. 

ONE SASSOON ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of the value of £10, 
increasing to £35, and ONE CUTHBERTSON MEMORIAL OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIP of the value of £20 per annum for two years, will be open for 
competition in June next. 

Full particulars and Entrance Forms of A. J. AUSTIN, Secretary, at the 
School, Victoria Embankment, E.C. 

YY ABTBOURBNE OCOLLEGB. 

4 President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master—Rev. F.S, 

WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby Echool. Special Armyand 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
Corpse. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tious for Sons of Oficers and Clergy. Scholarships in March, 


| ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS.  Head-Master, 
] C. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 104, Junior for boys 104 to 13, and Senior 13-19. Kach Depart- 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


fgCHOOL. FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 

b Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 

the David Lewis Colony. Home 

boys subject to Epilepsy. 
ed trom Dr, Rian 











NORFOLK. 








life, Medical cave, and suitable education for 
Terms 30s, Weekly. Further particulars may be 
McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Kdge. 








———___ 
AVAL CADETS.—“ The Entry and Training of N 
Cadets.” Prepared by the Director of Naval Education under an wate 
Stan ao Peat CS. Gand aE, OL Se 
rice 84, Postage 2d.—J. »y and CO., Naval Publ 
sellers, 2 The Hard, Portsmouth. ublishers and Book. 
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FOREIGN. ex: 

Oh Atty D’OEX, SWITZERLAND 
1) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Hend-Master: T.H. RERW® 
M.A. French pe 


xford, Prepares for English Public Schools. stro: 
Bracing climate. Altitude 8,200 feet. (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL undes the 


management as the above. same 


$$ 
RS. FARQUHARSON of Invercauld highly Recom 
mends the PENSION of Fri. G. C. WINTER, 5 HABSBURGER. 
STRASSE, MUNICH, situated in the best residential quarter of the town, and 
fitted with every modern comfort. If desired young Ladies will be Cha: 
to theatres and concerts. Peroned 


a 

WITZERLAN D.—Chiteau Chitelaine, Genera 

kK (under English direction).—French spoken and taught. House-craft, 

Cooking, Dressmaking, Laundry, &c.; Training in Horticulture, Music (Con. 
servatoire Professors), Drawing, &c., arranged for. Limited numbers; 

Home Life, Opera, Tennis, Winter Sport obtainable. Escort Genera, 
April 2lst. Prospectus and references. Apply, THE PRINCIPAL, 

I IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, MA. Php 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecture: 

at Wren’s, Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations 

Pupils placed with French families if desired. Holiday pupils received — 

Address; BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 











eesti 
ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French ciasses, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French ken, 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and grounds in healthiest 
art near the Bois. Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
slanche, Paris. 


pars wishing to economize amidst refined surroundings 

in a quiet and very prettily situated THURINGIAN town, half an hour's 
ride from the Thuringian Mountains, with great educational advantases and best 
opportunities to learn German, oan be received EN PENSION for 25s, jer 
week, including private sitting-room for families; conservatorium of masie 
(7 gs. per annum); detached house in ducal grounds. Dry, bracing climate, 
Opera, good concerts. Large libraries. Late dinner. Best reference amongst 
English Army and Clergy.— Address FRL. MARIE SEYFARTH, Palais 
Augustenberg, Gotha. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES, 
HE BEST ADVICE RELATIVE to SCHOOLS for 
Boys or Girls, TUTORS, and Educational Homes in England or abroad 


is given free by 
Messrs. SOREETAR, SESS, and CO., 
o! 


36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, London, W., 
who for over 40 years have been in close touch with the leading Educational 
Establishments. 
PARENTS or GUARDIANS desiring accurate information should call & 
send full details. 


SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
86 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 
invite applications from qualified ladies who are looking for poste as 
MISTRESSES or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 
Families, 
lrospectuses will be forwarded gratis on a 
NO CHARGE FOR 





lication. 
ISTRATION. 
EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents should consult 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, who will be glad to supply 
(free of charge) prospectuses and reliable information concerning the 
best SCHOOLS, PRIVATE TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HOMES 
for Boys and Girls in England and on the Continent. As Educational 
Agents, Messrs. Truman and Knightley are, in a large number of 
cases, personally acquainted with the Principalsand responsible for the 
staffs of the l com ded by them, and are thus able to supply 
information which parents would find difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
158 to 162 OXFORD 








ENGLAND AND ABROAD 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Messra. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE and up-to-date 
knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and 
on the Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of RELIABLE 
and highly connuemimtiad establishments, ALL of which have been 
PERSONALLY INSPECTED. When writing please state the age of 
pupils the district —, and give some idea of the fees to be paid. 
-& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
Telephone 5053 Central. 


@CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
b ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 


2 eee IN 





every information supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE. 
Please state pupils’ ages, Jocalit referred, and approximate 
school fees desired. — UNIVERSI SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 


122 Regent Street, W. Established 1858. 


A CHOICE of SCHOOLS and Tutors gratis.—Prospectuses 
of English and Continental Schools and of ARMY, CIVIL SERVICE, 


and UNIVERSITY ‘TUTORS SENT (FREE OF CHARGE) on receipt of 
details, by POWELL, SMITH, AND FAWCETT, SCHOOL AGENTS 
(EST. 1833), 


%4 Bedford Street, Strand. Tel., 7021 Ger. 
QTODENTS' CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 
h Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on every 
branch of work, professional or voluntary, for Girls leaving School or College. 
Advice on training a speciality.—Apply, SECRETARY, Central Bureau for the 
Employment of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


rlnNHE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


There are a good mang perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and 
full particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, Please mention age of boy, the locality pre 
ferred, and intended profession if decided upon. 
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CHOOLS RECOMMENDED GRATIS to parents 7" 


S University Men and old Schoolmasters, who only recommend Schools 


rsopally visited, Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, and 
Eiatrons Introduced. Mess 

Hespen, 217 PICC ADIL LY, W. 

mW INV! ALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 

DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 

sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c., and is illus. 

1 ME DICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 

Felegraphic Address: “* Triform, London,” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


—— 


SHIPPING 


essrs. Poee: (Cantab.}, Browne (Oxon.,), and 
Telephone: 1567 REGENT, 


AND | PLEASURE TOURS. 


TOUR, with Exte to NAPLES, 
£Y me ROME an NC ‘p, and VENI — : 





SPANISH TOURS. 
LUCERNE TOURS, 


ALGERIAN TOURS, 
RIVIERA TOURS, 


Handbook 13 sent post free on request. 


Dr. HENRY 8. LUNN, Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


> | LONDON to ANTWERP 
ye | HAMBURG and BACK 
CRUISES 9 days for 8 guineas, 
ssh MADEIRA or the CANARIES 


Reduced FARES, 


UNION-CASTLE Apply, UNION-CASTLE LINE, 


LINE. | 3, Fenchurch Street, London. 
NION- SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, 
U Rovau Mam Rovre, 


From London and Southampton. 
WEFELY FOR SOUTH AFRICA, 
via Madeira and Canaries, 
MONTHLY FOR EAST AFRICA, 
via the Suez Canal, 


CASTLE 


LINE. 


For further information apply to the Head Office, 3 and 4 Fenchurch 
Street, London. 
Westend Agency: Thos. Cock and Son, 125 Pall Mall, 8.W. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen & Gentlewomen. 
April 16th, Beauty and Art in N, Italy. April 28th, Italian and Swiss 
lakes. June 24th, Austro-Italian Tyrol (Dolomites). June Ist and July 3ist, 
GRAND RUSSIAN TOURS (Volga, Great Cities, motoring through Caucasus 
and Crimea.) Sept. 17th, CENTRAL ASIA, Merv, Bokhara, Samarkand, 
Tashkent.—Miss BISHOP, ‘* Haslemere,"’ Wimbledon Park Road, 8.W. 


; HOTELS, HYDROS, &o. 


ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD. 
HANTS,—AIR, SUN, WATER, VAPOUR, and SEAWEED BATHS. 


Clay Packs, Massage, Deep Breathi ng, Remedial Exercise s, Rational Physical 
Culture, Sleeping in Air Chalets, Scientific Non-Flesh Diet, Educative Health 
Methods. Delicate children received for Treatment and Open- Air Education. 


ARTMOOR.—BOARDING IN PRIVATE HOUSE.— 

Lovely Situation, 800 ft. above sea, close to moor. Warm and 
sheltered position. Tennis {Lawn, Stabling or Motor. Separate tables. 
Private Sitting-room if required. Season commences April 6th.—Apply 
“L. CANTAB,” Middlecott, Iisington, 8. Devon. Tel. § Haytor. 


A’ BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro yy Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident Physician (M.D.) 


“TYPEWRITING, &c. 


YPEWRITING OF ~ EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, 10d, 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 Wanstead Park Road, Ilford, Essex. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
{XTRA POCKET MONEY.—Sell your Valuable 


4 Trinkets, Gold, Jewellery, Watches, Chains, Rings, Bracelets, Silver, 
Antiques, Old Sheffield Plate and Valuables to Frasers, the well- known and 
most reliable firm. Established 1833. Reference, Capital and Counties Bank, 
Strict privacy guaranteed, Fairest valuation assured. Utmost cash value or 
efer by return. No transaction too large, none too small,—FRASERS 
Upewich), Ltd., Goldsmiths, 43 Princes Street, IPSWICH. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs, BROWNING, instead of to qoorincial buyers, If 
ed by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years, 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL ‘TRAINING 

FOR LADIES.— —Rapid systematic coaching. New Class for Journalism 

pd forming. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
RIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


)X LIBRIS—I specialise in the DESIGNING and 
4 ENGRAVING of BOOKPLATES to mect individual tastes in style 
amd treatment. Prices vary, according to the amount of detail, from a guinea 
*pward. Specimens sent free on request to any address, Many testimonials. 
HENRY G. WARD, 49 Great Portland Street, London, W. 


(Aabletete 5? $ and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
EQUITABLE KEVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


Pa -HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
ouse Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 


licensed Inns. Ask for Re 21 shares. Five per cent, paid 
vera ly since 1899,—P,R.H,A, “eben Chambers, Westminster, 
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MESSRS, DAVISON, NEWMAN & CO., 14 Creechureh 
Tane -» Wish to correct a printer's error which occ urred in 
their a B---4 “CURIOUS CHANGE IN TEA DRINKING,” which 
appeared in the March l4th issue. The sign and trade mark was described as 
“The Brown and Sugar Loazes,"’ whereas it should have been “The Crown 
and Sugar Loaves,” one of the six oldest signs in the City of London 


K PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected 
= equipped for the treaiment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
— need Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Dil jards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &&.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 
YSORE COFFEE (Gold Medal Paris Exhibition). <A 
trial is solicited from those who appreciate really good Coffee 
FRESHL M4 ROASTED BERRIES, 3ib., 4/3; 61b., 8/-; CARRIAGE PAID. 


ound 4d. per 1b. more. Samp le and Testimonials free 
R. JEFFE RSON HARRIS, Coffee Planter, 10 The Crescent, Tower Hill, E 


A RTISTIC PORTABLE BUILDINGS, MOTOR.-C AR 
HOUSES, CONSERVATORIES, BUNGALOWS, PAVILIONS, 
GARDEN SUMMER HOUSES, GARDEN FRAMES, &c 

Send for free illustrated catalogue to BROWNE and LIL L Y, LTD. 
Manufacturers for Home and Export, Reading, Berks. 


PROTECT YOUR GARDENS from frost and birds.— 


NETTING, good, strong, stout, small mesh, will not rot, as supplied 
BY ME to the Royal Gardens; can be sent on approval; 100 yds. by 1 y., 4a. ; 











by 2 yds., 8s. ; any length or width supplied. Orders over 5s. carr. paid; list 
and sam sles free. Commoner netting, 50 sq. yds. for ls.—H. J. GASSON, 
The Net Works, Kye. 


‘Oy ge S cleared with BLATTIS, the UNION 
J PASTE. Guaranteed by E. HOWARTH, F.Z.S. Recommended by 
Dr. H. WOODWARD, F.R.S., and Canon KIN’ TON JAC ‘QUES Sup plied r¢ = 
Royal Household. Annihilates Beetles. Harmless to pets. Tins f) 4 
HOWARTH AND PAIR, Sole Make rs, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffie ‘a. 


1,2 


APPEALS. 


MHE NATIONAL “HOS PITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Ataanr Memontat), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C,. Parrow H.M. Tue Kixe. 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secre at for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving aa 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
‘To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually. Subscriptions are needed. 








Treasurer: Tue Eant oy Hannowny. Secretary: Goosrey H. Hawreror, 
FOR CRIPPLED BOYS. 
URGENT APPEAL. 
YHE WAIFS and STRAYS SOCIETY has provided 


permanent Homes for Crippled Boys and Girls for the last 25 ye 
and there are 250 at present under its care. It has become abso! 
necessary to increase the accommodation for elder crippled boys, and 
PROPOSED to ERECT a HOME, with WORKSHOPS, for 100 BOYS as 
soon as funds can be raised. About £12,000 will be needed. Of this £3,000 
has already been raised by children, and two generous friends have promised 
£1,000 each. 

DONATIONS in aid of this special object will be gratefully received ly 
Prebendary RUDOLF, Waifs and Strays Society, KENNINGTON ROAD, 
LONDON, 8.E. Cheques and postal orders should be crossed London and 
South-Western Bank, Kennington Road Branch, London, 8.E. 





SALES BY AUCTION. 


BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 
biker SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE 
will SELL Ls AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 


Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, March 30th, and two following days, at one 
o'clock precisely, BOOKS aud MANUSCRIPTS, comprising cookery books 
and books of recipes, the property of Dr. A. W. Oxford; a selected portion of 
the library of Sir John Hall, Bart., removed from Dunglass, Berwickshire ; 
the property of Miss Scorer (deceased), of 10 Marlborough Road, N.W. (sold 
by order of the Executrix); the property of Mrs. J. Sillington Hall, formerly 
of Osmington, near Weymouth; the property of Edward J. Reiss, Esq. 
(deceased), of 56 Cadogan Square, S.W. (sold by order of the Executors) ; and 
other properties. 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


A VALUABLE COLLECTION OF ENGRAVINGS, THE PROPERTY OF 
*"RIVATE COLLECTOR. 
Lea SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HOM iE 
_ will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, April Ist, at one “o’tlock precisely, a 
VALUABLE COLLECTION of ENG VINGS, the property of a private 
collector, mostly acquired several years ago, principally consisting of fine 
mezzotint portraits, = the most famous engravers of the XVIII, century, 
including a few printed in colours. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. Illus 
containing two plates, price Is. each. 
ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS, AND DRAWINGS. 
1 BSSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, April 2nd, and Following Day, at one o'clock 
precisely, ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS, and DRAWINGS, comprising Mezzo- 
int and Stipple Engravings, many being finely printed in colours by famous 
masters of the English school; also Water-Colour Drawings, from the ! 
lection of the late A. B, Stewart, Esq., of Baweliffe, Glasgow (sold by order of 
his widow's executor), and a series of old master drawings, 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had 
GREEK, ROMAN, ENGLISH, AND FOREIGN COINS, THE PROPERTY 
OF KENDALL HAZELDINE, Ese. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE wil 
SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, Stra = 
,on FRIDAY, April 3, at 1 o'clock precisely, The COLLECTION of 
aneki, ROMAN, ENGLISH, and FOREIGN COLNS, &e., in gol d and silver, 
the property of Kendall Hazeldine, Esy., of “The OU rchard, * Woldingbam, 
Surrey. 





trated copies 








May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had, Llustrated copie, 


containing ve plates, price is, cack, 
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£1 :1:0 a year secures 
Absolute Safety for 
YOUR Valuables. 


When clients place valuables in the Chancery Lane 
Safe Deposit they know that they are safe and under 
their own control—that they are guarded day and 
night—guarded closer than State secrets. 

The Chancery Lane Safe Deposit is absolutely fire 
and burglar proof. Trustees and others can obtain 
Safes with two, three, or more locks when required. 


Inspection invited. Write for Prospectus. 


Chancery Lane Safe Deposit, 


61-62, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
FURNITURE 
FO R CAS H. “The Practical Book of Furniture."’ 4th Edit. 


Illustrated Schemes— 
Lowest Prices. 





To Furnish a Flat for 60 Guineas; 
To Furnish a House for £100; 
To Furnish a House for £150; 
To Furnish a House for £250, 


MIRRORS and OVERMANTELS, from 2ls. to £21. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co. rta.,, 
238-241 Tottenham Court Road, W. 








CHAS. FRODSHAM & Co., Ltd. 
Watchmakers by Appointment to H.M. the KING 
C. Frodsham & Co. are Horological Specialists; they hold a large 
stock of fine English watches and clocks, and also pay great 
attention to the repairing and cleaning of good watches, 
repeaters, chronographs, &c. 


115 NEW BOND STREET - <- = 


‘ARETHUSA’ JACK 


150 Boys sent each year into the Royal Navy. 
6,500 have entered the Merchant Service, 
1,200 Children now being maintained, 

21,000 Boys and Girls have been rescued and trained 
for useful service. Such is the record of 
THE NATIONAL REFUGES 
and the ‘ Arethusa’ and ‘ Chichester’ Training Ships, 
Patrons: T.M. The KING and QUEEN, 

NO VOTES REQUIRED. 

10 Homes and two Ships for Boys and Girls from 

all parts of the Kingdom. 

Please send donation to Joint Secretaries : 
H. BRISTOW WALLEN and 
HENRY G. COPELAND. 


164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 
HELP 


APPEALS for 
- ‘THE CHURCH ARMY’S 


120 LABOUR HOMES, &c., for men and women, and numerous 

other branches of SOCIAL and EVANGELISTIC EFFORT 

in all parts of the United Kingdom stand in need of largely 
increased support. Visitors and enquiries welcomed. 


Cheques crossed ‘‘ Barclay’s, a/c Church Army,” to Prebendary CARLILE, 
Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, 55 Bryauston St., Marble Arch, London, W. 


LONDON 








THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organization). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the peopie by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 


£ 6. | 2a. 4. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ... ... 25 0 ©| Members ... ... «1 « «» 1010 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ... ... 5 0 0| Associates, with Literature 
5 110 and Journal... ... ... im @4 ¢ 


Members ... ... 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 





Subscriptions only received by GorDON AnD Gorcu, Melbourne, 
Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; Pricror anp Company, 
Simpson anp Wituiams, Christchurch; H. Barium 
R. Sprecxier, Auckland; and 


Dunedin ; 
anv Company, Wellington, N.Z.; 
C. W. Riasr, Adelaide, 


rai, 
THE... 


ARGYLL 


7 proved efficiency of the Argyll Single Sleeyg 
Valve Engine—the safety of the Argyll Four. 
wheel Diagonal Braking System and the beautiful 

Argyll design and bodywork—“the finest coach-work 

in the world"—combine to place the Argyll in the 

very forefront of the Motor world. 


Let your car be an Argyll and you are ready to go 
anywhere at any time—it gives a day after day service 
at a minimum cost for upkeep and running, 


ARGYLL 1914 MODELS, 


15/30 h.p. Torpedo Car on » £495. 
25/50 h.p. Torpedo Car ose -» £675, 
25/50 h.p. Limousine or Landaulette £825, 


These cars are fully equipped, including: One Man Hood, Screen, 
3 Lamps, Horn, Tool Outfit, Detachable Wheels, Spare Wheel, 
5 Tyres, Number Plate, Petrol Gauge, &c. 


May we personally demonstrate 
the Argyll superiorities to you? 


Alexandria, Scotland, 


Street, W. 


Head Office 


ARGYLLS Ltd. and Works, 


6 Great Marlboro’ 


LONDON SHOWROOMS: 


And at Glasgow, Edinboro’, Dundee, Cardiff, Newcastle, Leeds, 
Hull, Liverpool, Manchester, Leicester, &c. 


F 29. @ 





For the Safety of 











ST. PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL. 


WANTED, £70,000. 


COLLECTIONS AND DONATIONS, large or small, 
should be sent to the Receiver, at the Chapter Houss, 
St. Paul's Churchyard, E.C., or may be paid into 
Messrs. Hoare’s Bank, Fleet Street, E.C, 





LIVERIES 


4 


Specialité : 


Chauffeurs’ and 
Servants’ Outfits 
BELL & MILLER 


7 MOTCOMB ST., BELGRAVE SQ., S.W. 


Patterns, Illustrations, and Price List yorwarded on application. 
Telegrams: “‘ Liverylike.”” Telephone: No. 885 Victoria. 


] URTON’S ARABIAN NIGHTS (Burton Club Aden 
Edition, No. 335) in perfect condition. What offers?—Apply, P. G 
BURTON, General Buildings, Aldwych, London, W.C, 











ve 
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ILL & EIGATE !®2 
THE SOHO GALLERIES. 


SPECIALISTS IN PERIOD FURNISHINGS 
REPRODUCTIONS AND RESTORATIONS 


EXPERTS IN CONSTRUCTIONAL 
DETAIL AnD DECORATION 


WE INVITE INSPECTION OF OUR INTERESTING 
STOCKS OF FURNITURE AND PANELLED ROOMS 
OF THE XVI XVil AND XVIII CENTURIES 





73-85 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 











MOTOR CAR 


(LANDAULETTE) 


FOR SALE 


30 h.p. Napier 6 Cyl. 1910 Single 
Landaulette, in good condition. 


Painted Red, upholstered in 
Leather, Michelin Rims, 880 x 120, 
Bosch Dual Ignition, S.U. 
Carburettor, J. & M. Shock 
Absorbers, Five Lamps, Smith’s 
Speedometer, Tools and Spares 
in good order. Trial arranged, 





Price £250. 





Apply to 
“N.P.” Spencer Garage, Victoria St., $.W. 
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EARLY SIGNS OF URIC 
ACID. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE GOUTY TENDENCY, 








Every one who suffers from pains, swellings, inflammation, or 
stiffness in muscles and joints, from irritation of the skin, from 
chalk-like nodules (uric acid concretions) around the joints, on 
the eyelids, or rim of the ear, is a gouty subject, and every one 
has in these symptoms ample proof that he or she is on the way 
toascrious gouty ailment, if the cause of such symptoms is not 
removed. 


It is simply because so many people fail to grasp this fact that 
gouty suffering assumes its grave forms in such a number of cases. 
These early signs are often neglected, because they do not always 
remain long enough at a time to be considered serious, and thus 
the uric acid, which gives notice of its presence by these signs, is 
allowed to go on accumulating in the system. 

The great truth to be impressed upon every person who suffers 
occasionally from these symptoms is that uric acid, which is 
responsible for these minor troubles, is also the only cause of the 
worst forms of gout, and that proportionate to the quantity of 
this acid which remains in the system is the severity of the gouti- 
ness which results. Uric acid, once it has begun to form in the 
system, gets into every part of the body and accumulates night and 
day, and, though at first the symptoms it sets up may be felt only 
occasionally, it increases in quantity all the time, 

FORERUNNERS OF GOUT. 

It is common knowledge that dyspepsia leads to gout, and that 
very prevalent forerunners of uric acid ailments are such symptoms 
as flatulence, heartburn, acidity, and sluggish liver. These are 
sometimes the only symptoms which occur at the commencement 
of the gouty habit, but the dyspeptic symptoms are, in a large 
percentage of cases, quite absent, and the first indication of the 
accumulation of uric acid is the experience of the aches, pains, 
and other uric acid signs enumerated at the beginning of this 
article. 

Any or all of these various symptoms may present themselves, 
according to individual conditions, but immediately any of them 
does appear it is extremely urgent that the person affected should 
immediately adopt the course which will overcome the tendency 
to form the uric acid, and which will also clear out any of the uric 
acid which may have accumulated in its insoluble crystalline form 
in those parts of the body where gouty ailments occur. 


Only by the adoption of the rational uric acid eliminant and 
solvent, Bishop’s Varalettes, can this be accomplished. Failure 
to adopt this remedy must inevitably result in some such ailment 
as gout, rheumatic gout, gonty rheumatism, lumbago, sciatica, 
neuritis, gouty eczema, stone, or gravel. 


DANGERS OF DELAY. 


Do not run the risk of such serious ailments when you can 
avoid it by taking Bishop’s Varalettes. Bishop's Varalettes go to 
the remotest parts of the system, neutralise the uric acid wherever 
it may have lodged, render it soluble, and ensure its removal 
from the body. This is the essential medicinal action of Bishop's 
Varalettes—an action that is exerted no less powerfully in the 
advanced stages of serious gouty ailments than in the minor urie 
acid ills. 

This isa feature about Bishop’s Varalettes which is possessed 
by no other remedy. And, considering that this eliminant action 
is the one action which is absolutely essential not only for the 
prevention of all uric acid ailments, but also for their complete 
removal when once they have occurred, it will be seen why 
Bishop’s Varalettes are the one true and successful remedy for all 
uric acid cases, 

If you suffer from any form of gout do not delay another day 
before taking up Bishop’s Varalettes. They bring relief by the only 
rational course, and you will have the satisfaction of knowing 
that when your pain, swelling, inflammation, and suffering have 
all disappeared, they have gone because their cause has gone first, 
and that the danger of their return may also be obviated by con- 
tinuing the use of Bishop’s Varalettes at intervals. 

THE GOUTY PERSON’S DIETARY, 

To know exactly how and why uric acid ailments are caused, 
and also how they are removed by Bishop's Varalettes, it is 
necessary to read the special booklet issued by the manufacturers 
of this unique remedy. In this book are just the everyday facts 
about gouty ailments which aro most valuable to those subject to 
such ills, and no gouty person can afford to be without a copy. A 
very useful feature is a dietary telling the foods and drinks which 
gouty folk ought to eat or avoid. A copy of this booklet will be 
sent you post free on apolication to Alfred Bishop (Limited), 
Manufacturing Chemists (established 1857), 48 Spelman Street, 
London, N.E. Please ask fcr Booklet Y. 

Bishop’s Varalettes may be had of chemists at the following 
prices: 25 days’ treatment, 5s.; bottles, 23.; vials, ls.; or from 
the makers’ address as above. 
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PLAYER'S NAVY CUT 
DE LUXE 


Is A DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE ORIGINAL 
PLAYER'S NAVY CUT 


SS 


2-OZ. 


Player’s Navy Cut de 
AIR-TIGHT TIN 


Luxe is the outcome of 

many years experience 

and is probably the best 

Pipe Tobacco yet offered 
to the Public. 


It is perfectly accurate 

to describe it as being 

manufactured from not 

only the best growths of 

Virginia, but from the 

selected leaves of those 
best growths. 


AIR-TIGHT TIN 


PACKED ONLYIN 2-0Z, &4.0Z. 
PATENT AIRTIGHT TINS. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


Branch ot the Imperial Tobacco Company, 
IP 357 (of Great Britain and Ireland), Limited. 


























By Appointment 
Jewellers to Their Majesties 
The King and Queen, 


By Special Appointment 
Goldsmiths and Jewellers to the Crown, 


GARRARD wu. 


CHOICE JEWELS, 
PEARL NECKLACES, 
EMERALDS, SAPPHIRES, 
ENGAGEMENT RINGS 


GARRARD wu. 


24 hithcainilis St. W 


ESTABLISHED 1721 
IN THE HAYMARKET 
































What the well-known author, Mr. Morley 
Adams, thinks of his Waterman’s Ideal: 


“TI wish to pay my tribute to the 
Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen. Since 
I purchased a 10/6 ‘ Waterman,’ now 
over ten years, I have written the 
manuscripts of eight entire books and 
over 300 articles for the Press, in 
all, I estimate, seven million words, 
and even now the nib shows but 
few signs of wear. I wonder if 
any other writer can show such a 
record for one pen and one nib?” 


Four Styles—Regular and Self- | sentation. Booklet free from L. & 
filling. Satety and Pump-filling. C. HARDTMUTH, Ltd., Koh-i- 
Of Stationers and Jewellers every- noor House, Kingsway, London. 
where. In Silver or Gold for Pre- (New York: 173 Broadway.) 





MARK THIS. 


Everything is on the “absolute satisfaction or 
money returned” principle. Everything Better and 
Cheaper than you can get it elsewhere or Money 
Back. Many things you want are in our Catalogue. 
Here are a few out of a host of lines:— 


Creosoted Trellis, Garden Edging, 
Fencing, Garden Lights, Creen- 
houses, Sheds, Motor-houses, &c. 


CATALOGUE FREE, 


Order what you like ; send it back if dissatisfied. You 
have all to gain and nothing to lose by dealing with 


THE CHEAP WOOD CO., 
16 Devonshire Square, London, E.C. 
































(Founded by Dr. Seusenmenns 
Chief Office: 104/122 CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 
Secretary: Mr. CHARLES N. BARNS. 


Need—not creed—decides a child’s admission. 


Heip is urgently needed to maintain 
the 2,200 Orphan, Destitute, Crip- 
pled and Afflicted Children now 
being cared for in 15 branches. 














Remittances to Rev. W. Hopson Smiru, 
National Children’s Home, 104/122 City Road, London, 
E.C., and crossed “London City and Midland Bank. 
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ation of the house, the work of well-known 
craftsmen here and on the Continent. 


HEAL & SON 
Tottenham CourtRoadie 
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Cigarettes 






YUM 
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Heidelberg Colleqe 
Heidelberg 


Germany 





Germany invariably impresses the British visitor with the 
wonderful beauty and variety of its scenery. Passing from 
the snow-clad Alps to the sea, one admires the broad fertile 
plains and valleys; the hoary ruins and beautiful castles. 

One thinks of the great musicians—of Wagner, Mozart, 
Bach, Beethoven—that in the past have been inspired by the 
beauties of the country; of the imposing and mighty 
Cologne Cathedral; the wonderful Rhine, so rich in legendary 
lore and song; the hardly less beautiful river Neckar, and the 
valley through which it runs; the castle of Heidelberg—that 
wonderful ruin that lies on the mountain-side just above the 
famous old University town and overlooks the grounds and 
buildings of Heidelberg College, one of the finest in Europe. 

Heidelberg College was founded more than a quarter of a 
century ago to fill the need for a college that would enable a 

oung man to obtain a sound knowledge of both German and 

rench, as well as other subjects. 

Neuenheim College, which was established now nearly 
seventy-five years ago, was amalgamated with Heidelberg 
College in 1906, and the joint college rapidly became one of 
the best in Europe as a centre for first-class education. 

It has, indeed, maintained a very high standard of scholar- 
ship, as is proven by the numerous successes of its pupils at 
Sandhurst, Woolwich, Oxford, Cambridge, London University, 
and the Northern Universities of Great Britain. 

From the foundation to 1912 no fewer than 86 pupils passed 
for R.M.C., Sandhurst, many of them gaining first places in 
German and French; 22 pupils passed for the R.M.A., 
Woolwich, a number taking highest marks in French and 
German, and one of them being first in the whole list (Mr. 
S. E. Pears, 1891), whilst Mr. W. E. Euler passed out first 
from the Academy in 1912. 

During the same period 83 pupils passed from Heidelberg 
to Oxford, Cambridge, London, and the Northern Universities ; 
included in this number was a First Open Scholarship for 
modern languages at Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 

Among the distinguished pupils who have added fame to 
this College are H.R.H. Prince Alfonso of Spain; Mr. E. L. 
Waterlow, Managing Director of Messrs. Waterlow & Sons; 
D. Ashdown, of the Gadian Police Service ; Major A. Burt, of 
the Dragoon Guards; Major J. R. C. Calvert, of the Indian 
Army; Mr. A. M. Brigstocke, of the Indian Civil Service; Mr. 
R. L. Craigie, of the Foreign Office, and many others. 

The highly qualified staff under the Principals, Dr. A. Holz- 
berg, M.A., Ph.D. Heidelberg, and Mr. A. B. Catty, M.A. 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, has been very carefully selected. 

The curriculum includes German, French, English, Spanish, 
Italian, Classics, Science, Mathematics, Music, and Athletics. 

The Playing Fields, with pavilion and three gravel tennis- 
courts, are seven acres in extent, and here are played a fine 
variety of manly games that do much to build up the strength 
of the young student, and fit him for the coming vicissitudes 
of service or professional or business life. 

Physical welfare is carefully supervised by University of 
Heidelberg graduates. The total number of pupils seldom 
exceeds 60, so as to insure individual education. 

Vacancies for a limited number of students will occur 
during the next month, and as the terms are on the very 
moderate basis of from 90 guineas to 120 guineas per annum, 
it is certain that they will be quickly taken up. 

Prospectus giving full information, views of the College 
and grounds, &c., can be obtained by writing either to the 
Principal, Heidelberg College, Heidelberg, Germany, or to- 








E. Johnston Preston, 188 Strand, London, W.C. 
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MR. JOHN LANE ANNOUNCES 
FOR PUBLICATION UPON APRIL 3rd 


The Trend 


A New Novel by 
WILLIAM ARKWRIGHT 


Author of *“‘ Knowledge and Life” 
6s. 


“The Trend ” is a fascinating romance telling of the 
discovery of musical genius in a street singer by a 
celebrated composer who undertakes his education, 
The gradual development of the lad’s reasoning 
powers is depicted with intense insight, and the 
dramatic scene of the début is presented with 
masterly skill. The climax is most thrilling. 
Mr. Arkwright’s exceptionally distinguished style 
and powers of characterisation, which won such high 
praise for “Knowledge and Life,” are again 
strongly in evidence,” 





JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, W. 





a 
THE ARMY REVIEW. 


APRIL, 1914.—CONTENTsS: 


Suare or General Srarr iy PREraRation For War at AR ° 
in Inpta. By Major-Gen. A. Hamilton Gordon, C.B. M¥ Heangvanrens 
Tax Kine's Reciments in Forkign Armigs. German Army: (] 
ot Poteet ge pd THE Guarp. By Capt. Freiherr vou Rett 
n. ) Tue Sra (Ruentsx) Curnmassien Recine — 
- Nathusius. - e GIMENT, By Lieut, 
OTES ON THE NiGerta-CAMEROONS BORDERLAND AND THE 
CATIONS IN THE Two CoLontes, By Capt. W. V. oo Commun; 
Braitisu East Arrica. B we at R. Hayes-Sadler. 
Simpie ARgirumetic AND Peace Estasiisuments. By Sir Harri 
Tue GENERAL Reserve: A Letrer TO a Youre Ovscan. “ is, E.CB, 
Tue Russian LEADERSHIP IN THE BaTTLE OF THE SuHa-Ho, A 
A. W. G. Lowry Cole, C.B., D.8.0. By Brig.Gea, 
CLAUSEWITZ AND THE DownraLt oF Prussia ty 18%, 
Edmonds, C.B. By Col. J, is 
Apvancep OssEeRvATION Posts FoR ARTILLERY. By Major C. Evans 
Tue Traintna or INFANTRY IN THE ATTACK: Fire AND Formatioys, B 
Lieut.-Col. J. Campbell, D.S.O. 7 
Some Musxerry SueGesrions. By Brig.-Gen. A. E. Aitken, 
Furtucr DeveLorments or Mitirary Aviation, By Lieut,-Col, F 
War Law For Arncrarr. By J. M. Spaight, LL.D. » H. Sykes 
Tue Services Ov MAINTENANCE IN THE Fietp. By Col. E. E. Carter, ¢ MG. 
M.V.O ~~ 


Troor Movements br Rai ins tae Unitep Kincpom. By Major 4 a 
. Henniker. = + ™ r 
NTERNATIONAL Manaeuvres at Trentstx, Norta Cura, Noy, 
By Col. H. F. Walters, are, 1913 
Coast Derence. By Brig.-Gen. R. M. B. F. Kelly, C.B., D.8.0, 
Tae Liapiiry To Forrerrure or Nationa, Oversea Commence, By Major 
J. A. Longridge. 
Tae Amur Raiiwar. 
Lievr.-Gen. Siz Joun Moore's Onpers ror toe ImMeEptate READINESS of 
tHe Barisan Army in Sicriy (1807), wirn a Nore sr Capr, F. P, Duxuor, 
Tae New Barats Honour: Nort America, 1763-64 By Col. F, L, 4 
Assistant Adjt.-General. 
With Appendices, Maps, Diagrams, Photographs, Summaries of Rece 
call views of Recent Publications. . ut Boca, 


To be purchased, either directly or through any Bookseller, from WYMAN 
and SONS, Ltd., 29 Breams Buildings, Fetter Lane, E.C,, and 54 St, My 
Street, Cardiff; or H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE (Scottish Branch), 23 Fo, 
Street, Edinburgh ; or E. PONSONBY, Ltd., 116 Grafton Street, Dublin: or 
from the Agencies in the British Colonies and Dependencies, the United States 
of America, the Continent of Europe and Abroad of T. FISHER UNWILY, 


London, W.C, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 








Self-Filling 
Safety Fountaia 


Ask for CNOTO INK—Eest for all pens. 





itd 


7 
“ Personally, I use the 


ONOTO Fountain Pen 


always ! 


“Tt really is ‘self-filling.” And it 
actually is ‘safe.’ By ‘ safe,’ of course, 
is meant that it does not leak—in the 
pocket, on the desk or table — any- 
where.” 

To fill an Onoto one simply unscrews 
and withdraws the “head,” dips the nib 
into the ink, presses back the “head,” 
and the Onoto is filled. No need of a 
filler. And no fear of leakage after the 
Onoto is filled. A simple turn of the 
“head” renders the Onoto a sealed 
tube. Even if carried upside down 
in the pocket an Onoto will never 
leak a drop. 

The makers guarantee it to last a life- 
time. If it ever goes wrong they 
immediately put it right free of charge. 





Price 10/6 and upwards ¥, all Stationers, Jewellers, and Stores. 
Booklet about the Onoto Pen free on application to the makers 


at 319, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 
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sTANLEY PAUL’S 
NEW BOOKS 





—_—_ 


MEN AND WOMEN OF THE 
ITALIAN REFORMATION 


By CHRISTOPHER HARE. Demy 8vo. 7 Photogravure 
Plates. 123. 6d. net. 


REMARKABLE WOMEN OF 
FRANCE, 1431 to 1749. 


By Lt.-Col. ANDREW C. P. HAGGARD, D.S.O. 
16s. net. 


Demy 
vo. Illustrated. 


A HISTORY OF PENAL 
METHODS: 


Criminals, Witches, Lunatics. 
IVES, M.A. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


HONORE DE BALZAC: 
His Life and Writings. By MARY F. SANDARS. 
With an Introduction by W. L. Courrnry, M.A., LL.D. 
Photogravure Plate and 8 Half-Tone Illustrations. Large 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. (Essex Library.) 


THE LIFE OF CESARE BORGIA 
By RAFAEL SABATINI. 4th Edition. Mlustrated. Large 
5s. net. (Essex Library.) 


By GEORGE 


Crown 8vo. 


MADAME SANS-GENE 
A Romance. By EDMOND LEPELLETIER. Feap. 8vo, 
Cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. net. Leather, 2s. net. (Lotus Library.) 


KATE HORN’S BEST NOVEL 


NOW READY, at Libraries and Booksellers’ 


FRIVOLE 


Frivole Estcourt is one of the most delightful heroines known 
te fiction. This story has charm, sweetness, and fun in it, and is 
rich with humorous situations, 


THE LATEST NEW 6s. NOVELS 


** Rita” 
Rafael Sabatini 
C. Cuise Mitford 


JiLL—ALL ALONE 

THE CATES OF DOOM 
THE HIDDEN MASK 
THE CRIMSON MASCOT Charles E. Pearce 
BARBED WIRE (Just Ready) E. Everett-Creen 
WARCELLE THE LOVABLE (Just Ready) Auguste Maquet 
THE TWIN-SOUL OF O’TAKE SAN Baroness D’Anethan 
THEN SATAN RULED (2nd Edition) C. Ranger-Cull 


CUPID’S CATERERS Ward Muir 
(Author of “The Amazing Mutes”’) 


MRE FOUR FACES (5th Edition) William Le Queux 
THE WATERS OF LETHE (2nc Edition) Dorothea Cerard 
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CONSTABLE'S New Books 





A Guide Book for Travellers 


HISTORICAL, DESCRIPTIVE, PRACTICAL, 
TRUSTWORTHY, AND IMMENSELY USEFUL 


TERRY’S JAPANESE EMPIRE 


including KOREA & FORMOSA 


For Travellers to Japan and its Colonial Possessions, 
with Chapters on Manchuria, the Trans-Siberian 
Railway, and the Chief Ocean Routes, &e. By T. 
PHILIP TERRY, F.R.G.S. 21s. net. 

THE VOLUME CONTAINS 1,150 PAGES, WITH 8 
SPECIALLY DRAWN and Coloured Maps and 21 Pians. Mr. 
Terry’s own wide travel experience and the ten years he spent 
in Japan have fitted him to summarize the special information the 
traveller needs in a strange land, and it will all be found properly 
classified in (this really remarkable book. A new standard in 
Guide-Book making has been set up by compressing into this 
handy volume all the information essential to an intelligent 
understanding of the country and its people. 

READY TO-DAY, A delightful Collection of Essays 
BY 


G. S. STREET, 


Author of “Ghosts of Piccadilly : A Book of Essays.” (4s. 6d. net.) 
ON MONEY AND OTHER ESSAYS 


Nothing could better illustrate the difficulty of Mexican 
Government than 


MAXIMILIAN IN MEXICO 
Illustrated, 21s. net. By PERCY F. MARTIN, F.RGS. 


In the light of the present upheaval ... the amiable Austrian Prince who 
tried to grafta European Constitational system on a people and a country 
that had never felt the restraining influence of an ordered Government of any 
kind paid the heaviest penalty of his ill-considereé and badly directed enter- 
prise. The great value of this work is in its particular historical survey. It 
is very full, very just to all the interests concerned, and it will enable a 
complete estimate to be formed of causes that have led to the present deplor- 
able impasse in the evolution of Mexican government.'’—Pall Mall Gavette. 


A NEW VOLUME IN THE “CAMPAIGNS AND THEIR 
LESSONS ” SERIES. 
EDITED BY COL. C. E. CALLWELL, C.B. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF LIAO-YANG 


By MAJOR ROWAN-ROBINSON, R.A, 


With 9 Maps in the text and 3 folding Plates. 6s. 6d. net. 
Uniform with “ Tirah,” by the Editor (5s. net), and “ Bohemia,” 
by Lieut.-Colonel Neil Malcolm (53. net). 

* An interesting and suggestive account.”—The Times. 


ELIZABETH AND MARY STUART 
Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. FRANK A. MUMBY 
« ... Our chief interest in letters arises from the fact that they take us 
as it were into the conversation and common life of pastthings. They enable 


us to escape from history in-ten-volumes into the street and the living-room.” 
—The Nation. 











SAINT AUGUSTIN *{ Louts BrrTranp 
“The author has meant it to be popular, and popular it is deservedly ..* 
this intense and moving book.”— + Observer. 


THE HOUSE OF CECIL 

Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. G. RAVENSCROFT DENNIS 
“ He deserves much praise for a pleasant and painstaking chronicle, pieced 
together with a care and accuracy uncommon in ks of this nature.” 
—- — =F —The Times. 
THE LATEST AUTHORITY ON THE GAME 
AUCTION DEVELOPMENTS 
MILTON C. WORK 


Author of “Auction of To-Day.” 6s. net. Important New 
Features. The Nullo Count and Duplicate Auction. 
“Card players of the wide world over will be interested in Mr, Milton 
Work’s new book . . . worthy of special attention.” 


POPULAR FICTION _ 


THE MAKING OF AN ENGLISHMAN 

.  W.L. GEORGE 
(THIRD IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS.) 
GILLESPIE (3rd Impression.) J. MACDOUGALL HAY 


DUST FROM THE LOOM EDWARD NOBLE 


Author of “Chains.” 


GRANNIE FOR GRANTED 
(2nd Impression.) MRS. GEORGE WEMYSS 


Author of “The Professional Aunt,” &c. 5s 


CUDDY YARBOROUGH’S DAUGHTER 
UNA L. SILBERRAD 


Author of “ Success,” “The Good Comrade,” &c. 
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THE 6“ . — 
FO R T N | G H TLY R EVI EW. For er O R N H ILL’ Shilling, 


CONTENTS. APRIL, 1914 Contains NEW POEMS 
Tur Deaptock. By Philalethes. By THE POET LAUREATE and by 


Persona.ity or Sim Epwarp Carsox. By Edward Legge. 
Tus Unionist Party anv Derence Poticy. By Custos. Robert Browning 
_— ——— Russia AND ns , ——— Barker. “ 
ETTERS BY CARLYLE TO A FELLOW STUDENT. y Daniel Gorrie. ’ 
= eee on, Eaves yg | AN ImpeniaL Qusstion. By Admiral REMIN m.. HENRY LUCY’'S 
enderson and Dr. H, B. Gray. 0 
Drsrakwt anv THe Crisis. By Walter Sichel. 1S CES OF THE FIRST HOME 
‘Tus _Momsce Doctrine AND THE Latix-AmERICAN Repustics, By R. J. RULE BILL. 
achug 
CRUELTY To ANIMALS AND THE B.S.P.C.A. By the Hon. Stephen Coleridge. ; 5 
_ oo —— on — be 7 aen Whelpley. Other contributions by 
ug Jews AS AN Economic Force. By Dr. M. Epstein. 3 : : 
Txpta ix 1813 ax 1913. By 3. M. Micra > tle George A. Birmingham, Miss Betham-Edwards, 
‘ae Poetry or CaRMEN Srtva. By Professor M. A. Gerothwohl, i ; : 
Enouisu Lire anp THe Eneuisu Stace. By J. F. Macdonald. Frederic Harrison, Col. Sir E. T. Thackeray, Va, 
‘Tue ACHIEVEMENT. Chapters XVI.—XIX. By E. Temple Thurston, Horace A. Vachell, &c 
Corresronpesxce, Tue Prorscrion or Birps, By 8. L. Bensusan. ° , 


London: CHAPMAN AND HALL, Lirrep. London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Plac e, SW 











“* Blackwood’s’ is an epitome in little of the 
British Empire—a monthly reminder that its SCHWEIT ‘ THE 
boundaries are world-wide; that it has been won c EI ZER 8 
and kept by the public-school luck of our soldiers Ni N ETEEN TH C ' 
and sailors; that in warfare, literature, and art it A | ] RY 
has _" | history ; that rey mare oes oe ane 
travellers and sportsmen, and that its politics have AF a 
still a strong strain of conservative fi pcsielien. The TER 
Old anit is; “Blackwood's’ shows no signs of | OLDEST and STILL APRIL 

ing old- ioned, beca D1 

ys gn to “9 is ag ~ the undying genius of The “IDEAL COCOA ” ™ om STILL UNSOLVED ? 

© race.” — ‘imes, Feb. 1, . ‘HE CRISIS—AND AFTER, 

By Sir H r Blake, G 

“The most brilliant of our magazines.” All Grocers and Stores, HOME, INDIA, (2) Facrs ano Seatnane es sot OCIA, 


6 
‘*‘Blackwood’ remains without a rival.” and COLONIES, esas *O By Professor A. V, Dicey 
4 ELLIGERENT.”” ’ 


‘BLACKWOOD’ Ak canoin Conder Gener F.C tng 
m QuY on THE IRisH Dirricutrr, 
For APRIL contains: SCHWEITZER'S By W. 8. Lilly, 


Tue Nature anp Conpitions or Peace, 


Sketched in War Time. PEPTON COCO By Spencer Wilkinson (Chiohete Professor of 
By A Woman Rep Cross Surcron. A a, a —— History), 
Genesis and Exodus—The Birth of a By Major Stewart L. Murm 

Hospital—Out-Patients—The Hosts of the IS DELIGHTFUL A Frencu AmMBassapor’s IMPRESSIONS ovEwauars 


Wounded—Our Orderilies. » and a ta AY aie Excellency Monsieur 
— usserand (French Ambassador at Wash 
— Traitors Art ra DIGESTS OTHER FOOD. Tue Pouiticat Sirvation 7 France, —- 
‘ < ‘ . y A. F. Whyte, MP, 
Basilissa. By Joun Bucnan. Chemists and Stores, HOME, INDIA, and Tus Taarvic eames 3-7 .a 
Tyger Key. By Doveras G. Browns. COLONIES. Oxrver GOLDSMITH AS A Mepicat Max. | > 
E 

I. Story of the Wreck. Tue BAtTTLeFrie.p oF Warzazec, pelertanaieitaen 


I. Story of the Island. THE UNION BANK OF By Major T. Bridges, D.S.O. (late Military 


Attaché at Brussels). 





Round Nanga Parbat.—II. 
& By AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. A Survivor's Story oF THE ReTreat From Casey 


Epmunp CANDLER. 
tn 1841, By Eman Oolla Khan. (Contributed 


The New Road. By Nei Monro. py eatablished 1837. Incorporated 1830, said aol Miss E. Dalhousie Login), 
; Authorised Capital, £6,000,000, Issued Capi HE TYRANNY OF ALCOHOL, 
Night Thieves. By R. T. Corynpon. I 24,500,000, pital, By Sir Harry H. Johuston, G.C.M.G., K.C.B 
Norman Cross. By C. W. C. Paid-up Capital, 22,000,000. B Roman Ganname o7 358 RENAISSANCE, 
- , 22,000,000. 3. Jul i 

From the Outposts, 1775—The Defence | Yaak Pasco.” “ogether .£3,000,000 | Weusm“ Disestanuisumenr ere 

of St. Johns. Beserve Liability of Proprietors By tho Rev. C, A. H. Green, D.D, 

By CuHartes C. Maconocurn. — TuovuGcuts on SCHOLARSHIPS, 
Musings without Method— Total Issued Capital and Reserves £7,990,000 “ At THE Mout oF Cenen Wien —— 
r ITNESSES.” 

The Complacency of England—Civis HEAD OFFICE: 71, CORNHILL, London, E.C. By J. W. Robertson-Scott ("* Home Counties”) 
Romanus Sum—The Monroe Doctrine— DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches | THE New Hevripes Exreriment. 
Canning’s View—!ts Interpretation in the | throughout the Australian States, and Dominion of By John H. Harris, 
United States—An Imperial Force—Its | New Zealand, Tae Latest Comepr tn Home Derence. 
rn ape bh nae AL | Ss TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCESare also made. By Major-General Sir William G. Knox, E.C.B 
History—Art or Science ? BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, London: Spotrriswoopse & Co. Ltd., 5 New St. Sq 





DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods — Siete einai 
THE TIMES OF INDIA says : terms which may be ascertained on conteaiion. _ “iid oe sts oo 
- ECTATOR.” 


“Not to read ‘Blackwood’ in thes as 

is i incomparably the most a : The . SP 
ae interesting of the monthly | THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
7 - PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS | scriptions received by, Tus OLp Cornes 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, LTD., Publishers and Printers, 29-47 Garden | Booxsrorr (Incorporated), 27 and 2 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON, Row, Southwark, London, S8.E.) contaius hair- Bromfield Street, Boston Mes U.S.A: 
less paper, over which the pen slips with perfect Tan Ineen 2 N pn oe 
M E D oO Cc freedom. Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled 83 * ~ "vines awe _ omnes, 
e or plain, New Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled 3 and 85 Duane Street, New York, 
VIN ORDINAIRE. .?er Dozen. or plain. U.S.A.; Messrs. Brentano, Corner 5th 
Pere BORDEAUX, on excellent Bots. 4-Bots. Avenue and 27th Street, New York, U.S.A, 
light Dinner Wine. The quality and 1,015 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, 
of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 STICKPHAST D.C.; Tue Susscrierion News Comrant, 
a sold at much higher 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
is a clean white paste Building, Chicago, U.S.A. ; GALIGNANTS 
ST. ESTEPHE, . i eee a a Lrprary, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tus 
Superior DINNER WINE, old in —ne y "quid. Harotp A. Witson Company, Ltp., 35 
bottle. On comparison it will be — — King Street West, Toronto, Canada; W. 


found ve superior to wine . ry 
usually sold at higher prices, SEA AND SUN TOURS | P4W*50~x AND Sons, Manning ( hambers, 
The appreciation this wine meets TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL, Toronto, Canada; A. T. Cuapman, 2,407 
Ponaheon hge poe nee day yam 17/6 9 AND CANARY aL AeeSe BY St. Catherine Street, Montreal, Canada; 
ers it pro- tnightly T: 3 = 1G 6 
cures us in London and the PACIFIC LINE (°° NE 2 ameaiatte THeANGLO-AmeRicaNn Booxsr Lune Depot, 
Provinces gives us additional con- OROPESA (Tw. Sc.), 5,364 tons, April 2, Port Said; and Wa. Daw:om AND Sons, 
fidence in submitting it to those Handbook on Application. Cape Town. 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. R.M.8.P. Co., 18 Moorgate Stroet,E.C. and 
32 Cockspur Street, 8.W., London. 


Paidtoany Katiuay Station, including Cecrond bee | P-RN.C., 31-33 James Strect, Liverpool. | 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots. Delivered Carriage Paid, — 
All who know these wines tell us there is no A pure Solution 


Claret sold in G itai 
am na Britain to equal them in value, Di N N E FO R D’S Sen Seals <8 Re See 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
WINE AND SMITH & COMPANY, Z For Gout ard Indigestion, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. , MAGN ESIA., Fafest and most Effective Aperient 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. ; for Regular Use. 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd. 


THE LAND OF 
OPEN DOORS. 


Experiences of Pioneer Work in North-West Canada. 
By J. BURGON BICKERSTETH. 
With Preface by the Right Hon. EARL GREY. Ilustrated. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Tax Times.—“ Mr. Bickersteth is to be congratulated upon his 
rich experience, and upon his power of conveying it vividly to his 
readers, Certainly he has produced a remarkable book.” 


THE BLESSED COMPANY. py Lapy 


ARBUTHNOT. 48 pp., 74 x 5 in., 1s. net. A collectiop of verses on 
various subjects. 











ATHER STANTON. By JOSEPH CLAYTON. Paper, 
te. net; cloth, 2s. net. A popular, up-to-date Life of Father Stanton, 
written with an intimate personal knowledge, Uniform with the Author's 
life of Father Dollong, now in its 4th Edition. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


iS DIVORCE NEEDED? by KENNETH INGRAM. 


Cloth, 1s. net; paper, 6d. net. 


A WAYFARER’S FAITH. by T. EDMUND 
HARVEY, M.P. Cloth boards, 1s, 6d, net. 

“There are times when even the most hardened reviewer is glad to allow 

the pleasure of unstinted praise. Such an impulse is strongly roused 

by this exquisite little book, small in size and very smal! in price, yet of extra- 


erdimary worth. It is indeed pure gold, good all through.” 
—Manchester Guardian, 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
LET ME EXPLAIN. by ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS, 
of “ How it Works.” Cloth, 6s. With over 150 Illustrations by 


Author 
H, PENTON. 
“A book which the modern boy should revel in.” —Athenzum. 


PERSONALITY AND WOMANHOOD. 3y 
RM. WILLS, formerly of Somerville College, Oxford. With Preface by 
Canon Ranpotrz, D.D. Cloth, 5s. net. 

A S07 view of the woman’s movement from the religious stand- 

Faye lofty moral and Christian tone is unmistakable, and it is kept at 
same high level throughout. 

“ This is the kind of book which is needed.”"—The Times. 


A Most Important Work. 3rd Edition. 


MARRIAGE AND THE SEX PROBLEM. 
By Dr. F. W. FOERSTER, Special Lecturer in Ethics and Psychology at 
the University of Zurich. Translated by Merricx Boors, B.Sc., Ph.D, 
Cloth, 5s. net. 

“ The most satisfactory book on this question.” —T.P.’s Weekly. 
Over 40,000 Copies of this work have been sold in Germany. 








———— 














The New Volume by CANON NEWBOLT. 


THE WORLD. 


By Rev. W.C. E. NEWBOLT, Canon of St. Paul’s. Price 1s. 6d. net. 
The main object of the book is to emphasize and develop the 
fact that the evil which is around us and about us, as summarized 
by St. John under the title of “The World,” is organized and 
skilfully planned. 
OTHER VOLUMES BY CANON NEWBOLT. 
THE HOLY TRINITY AND DAILY LIFE. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 
CONFIRMATION & HOW TO PREPARE FOR IT. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 











A New Book by CANON ADDERLEY. 
MAKING UP YOUR MIND. 
Suggestions for Thought and Prayer for those who wish to apply 

their religion to everyday life. 


Arranged for the weekdays in Lent by the Rev. the Hon. JAMES 
ADDERLEY, Hon. Canon of Birmingham. Cloth, Is. 6d. net. 


The New Volume by CANON PETER GREEN, 


STUDIES IN THE CROSS. 
By the Rev. PETER GREEN, Canon of Manchester, 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 

OTHER BOOKS BY CANON GREEN. 
STUDIES IN THE DEVOTIONAL LIFE. 


STUDIES IN POPULAR THEOLOGY. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. net each. 


‘THE GLORY OF GOING ON. 





By the Right Rev. WILLIAM COLLINS, D.D., Bishop of Gibraltar. 


From the Addresses Given in the Homo of the Epiphany, Truro. 


Cloth boards, 1s. 6d. net. {2nd Edition. 








GE oni etic pe E oe 
WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd., 3 and 4 Paternoster Buildings 


London, E.C,: and 44 Victoria Street, 8.W, 


BROADWAY HOUSE LIST 





LITERATURE, 


ELIZABETHAN TRAGEDY. By CLARENCE 
VALENTINE BOYER, Department of English, University 
of Illinois. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
An essay in Comparative Literature, tracing back to Seneca the origin of 
pls s in which the villain is the hero. Dr. Boyer elucidates the specific 
uence of Machiavelli on the type, and offers a novel study of the literary 
aspect of Machiavellism. 


THE COMEDIES OF GEORGE 
CHAPMAN. Edited with Introductions and Notes by 
THOMAS MARC PARROTT, Ph.D., Professor of English 
Literature at Princeton University. Large crown 8vo. 6s. 


MODERNITIES. ny norace B. sAMUEr. 


Essays partly reprinted from the Fortnightly Review on 
contemporary movements in Art and Thought, and on the 
men and women who are identified with them. Demy 8vo. 

7s. 6d. net. 


SOCIOLOGY. 
WOMEN WORKERS IN SEVEN 
PROFESSIONS: A Study of their Economic Conditions 
and Prospects. Edited for the Studies Committee of the 
Fabian Women’s Group by EDITH J. MORLEY, University 
College, Reading. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. Prospectus free. 
_ The selected Peaion are Teaching, Medicine, Nursing, Sanitary Iuspec- 
SS Visiting, Civil Service, Secretaryships and Clerkships, and 


— PAPACY AND REFORMATION. 
LUTHER: A Biography. py narr- 
MANN GRISAR, 8.J. Authorized Translation. In 6 vols. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. net each. Vol. III. now ready. 

Vols. I. (second impression in the press) and IT. already issued. 


“Not merely a book to be reckoned with; it is one with which we cannot 
dispense.’’— Athenzum., 


NICHOLAS BREAKSPEAR, 
HADRIAN IV: ‘The Only English Pope. A Biography 
of a Famous Englishman. By the Rev. HORACE K. MANN, 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


THEOLOGY. 


THE NEW COVENANT. 4 vovisoa 
version of The New Testament (A.V.). By the Rev. E. E, 
CUNNINGTON, Vicar of Llangarron, Herefordshire. 
Feap. 8vo. 3s. net. French morocco, 4s. net; Persian 
morocco, 5s, net. 





SPORT. 


THE FOXHOUND OF THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY: The Breeding and Work of 
the Kennels of England. By CUTHBERT BRADLEY. 
16 Plates in Colour, 16 Plates in Black-and-White, 83 Llus- 
trations, and 10 Maps. Half-leather. Sup.-roy. 8vo. 21s. net. 


THE DRY-FLY MAN’S’ HAND- 


BOOK. A Complete Manual, including The Fisherman’s 
Entomology, and The Making and Management of a Fishery. 
By FREDERIC M. HALFORD (“ Detached Badger” of the 
Field). With 44 Photogravure Plates and many Llustrations 
and Diagrams in the Text. Edition de Luxe, strictly limited 
to 100 Copies, on Whatman’s hand-made paper, quarto, half- 
bound, £3 3s. net. Ordinary Edition, medium 8vo, buckram, 
21s. net. 


MODERN DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE DRY-FLY. By the same. With 9 Coloured Plates 
of Flies, 17 Photogravure Plates, and 11 Colour-Standards, 
Medium 8vo, buckram. 15s. net. 


mvUSIC. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE ORGAN. 


By CARL LOCHER, Organist to the Corporation of Berne. 
Authorized Translation by Cuaups P. Lanpi, L.R.A.M. 
New (revised) Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. A reference 
book of great importance to candidates for professional 
examinations. 


FICTION. 


THE RED AND THE BLACK. 


By STENDHAL., Translated by H. B. Samugn. Crown 


8vo. 6s. 
AN IRISH LOVER. 2) £5. BrRNe. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


LIFE IS A DREAM. sy ricnarp curRLe. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Write for Spring List of New Books to 
Messrs. ROUTLEDGE and KEGAN PAUL, 





Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C. 
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Small 8vo (7 in. x 5 in.), attractively bound in cloth gilt. 
Price 2s. net each, 


FELLOWSHIP 
BOOKS 


A new contribution by various writers 


toward the expression of the Human Ideal 
and Artistic Faith of our own day. 
The following important additions to the Series are just ready : 


LOVE Gilbert Cannan 
THE MEANING OF LIFE W. L. Courtney 
NATURE W. H. Davies 
TREES Eleanor Farjeon 
FLOWERS J. Foord 
POETRY Arthur Quiller-Couch 


“It is in every way an admirable series; it offers both writer 
and reader a golden opportunity.”—The Observer. 


“In short, the ‘ Fellowship Books’ are happy in these and other 
additions, and seem upon a way to make a recognized place for 
themselves in the library of the homely but humane book-lover.” 

—The Daily Telegraph. 


“These exquisite little volumes, fittingly termed ‘ Fellowship 
Books,’ are graciously eloquent in worship of Idealism . . . that 
wider idealism which pleads for conduct and feelings based upon 
the high and enduring desires of the spirit.” 

—The Liverpool Daily Post. 


“The books are treasures. They appeal not only to the literary 
man, but to every man.”—The Daily Chronicle. 





A Prospectus giving particulars of the twelve volumes previously 
published will be sent post free on application. 





B. T. BATSFORD, LTD., Publishers, 94 High Holborn, LONDON. 
AND ON SALE AT ALL LEADING BOOKSELLERS’, 


MUDIE'S 
BOOK SALE 


Saturday, 
April 4. 





Closes 


Catalogue of Books and Stationery at 
Sale Prices is now ready and will be 


sent post free to any address. 


There are reductions in every department in addition 
to those mentioned in the Catalogue, and many 
exceptional bargains can be secured by a visit to the 
showrooms, as under, during the sale. There are 
special reductions in Stationery and Library requisites, 
Statuettes in bronze, plaster, and terra-cotta, a large 
assortment of framed and unframed pictures, and 


a few choice pieces of Japanese Ware. 


Only Addresses: 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Ltd. 
30-34, New Oxford St., London, W.C. 
48, Queen Victoria St., London, E.C, 
132, Kensington High St., London, W. 


8.0.8. 








———————____ 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S List. 


Miss Jenkinson’s New Novel. 


BARBARA LYNN. 25, emity senxiyso 
Author of “Silverwool” and “The Soul of Unrest.” 6a ‘, 


Times.—*'‘ Barbara Lynn’ will ap to all lovers of W. 
Lucy, deserted by the man she ot the man B.. —— How 
and how he and Barbara bore themselves under the trial, is the sto loved, 
book; and the author has so contrived it that we shall feel the ky of the 
Barbara’s nobility with the grandeur of the scenes among which sti ot 
Miss Jenkinson works by means of an imaginative greatness whiek’ U" 
measure, is of fine quality.” ch, in ity 


Now Ready at all Booksellers’ & Libraries, 


RICHARD CORFIELD 
OF SOMALILAND. 


By H. F. PREVOST BATTERSBY, 
War Correspondent of the Morning Post in South Africa ang 
Somaliland. With Map and Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net, 


_ Patt Matt Gazette.—*‘ Mr. Battersby’s book is, in essence, a polemic bet 
it is written in a terse, nervous, clear style, which makes it a delight to read.” 











THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL sip 
HARRY RAWSON. | 3y Lieut. c. nawsoy 


With Lilustrations and Maps. 12s. 6d. net. 


Times.—‘Sir Harry Rawson's record is well worth preserving, and wey 
worth studying.” 


THE ORIGIN OF ATTIC COMEDY. 
By F. M. CORNFORD, Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity 


College, Cambridge, Author of “Thucydides Mythistoricus,” 
“From Religion to Philosophy,” &c. 8s. 6d. net. 


ESSAYS ON FAITH AND IMMoOR. 
TALITY. By GEORGETYRRELL. Arranged, with Intro. 
duction, by M. D. Perre, his Biographer. 5s. net. 


A CLIMBER IN NEW ZEALAND. 
By MALCOLM ROSS. With numerous beautiful Illustrations 
from the author’s photographs of New Zealand mountain, 
scenery. lvol. 15s, net. 


Times.—* This record covers more than the personal adventures of any one 
climber ; and, even if it were restricted to Mr. Malcolm Ross's own expedi- 
tions, they make up so large a part of the history of mountain exploration ia 
the islands as to have more than a mere personal interest.” 


KULU AND LAHOUL. an Account of 
My Latest Climbing Journeys iin_ the 
Himalaya. By Lieut.-Col. the Hon. C.G. BRUCE, M.V.0, 
6th Gurkha Rifles, Author of “Twenty Years in the 
Himalaya.” With Illustrations and Map. 12s. 6d. net. 


Freip.—“ It will be read with delight by all who enjoy reading about the 
experiences of a good sportsman—using the term in its widest and best sense.” 


HANNIBAL ONCE MORE. »3, povats 
W. FRESHFIELD, Vice-President of the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society, Author of “The Exploration of the Caucasus,” &, 
Illustrated. 5s, net. 

*,* In this volume Mr. Freshfield has put into final shape the 
results of his study of the famous and still-debated question, “ By 
which pass did Hannibal cross the Alps?” 











London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox St., W. 








HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783, 
THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 








OOKS.—Walpole’s Letters, large paper copy on hand- 
made paper, 16 vols., £27 10s,; Yeats, Collected Works, 8 vols., £3 38.; 
Rackham’s Book of Porcelain, 63. 64.; Story of the Nations, a set, 65 vols., 
£6 6s.; Birds of Yorkshire, 2 vols, 25s. ; Joly’s Legend on Lear's Nonsense 
and More Nonsense, 5s.; Japanese Art, £2 2s.; Morrison, Painters of Japan, 
2 vols, £5 5s. for £2 10s. ; Lankester, Extinct Animals, 4s.; Wilson's Tales of 
the Borders, 3 vols., 21s.; Alpine Journal, vols. 1 to 15 and Index, 17 vos, 
calf gilt, £20. Send also for Catalogue. Ihave always 100,000 Bargains o8 
hand, If you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am 
also the largest Buyer in the Provinces.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
John Bright St., BIRMINGHAM, 


| OOKS WANTED :—Stevenson’s Works, Edinburgh or 

Pentland Editions; Child’s Garden of Verses, 1885; Inland Voyaze, 
1878; Edinburgh, 1879; New Arabian Nights, 2 Vols., 1882; Pentland Rising, 
1866 ; Travels with a Donkey, 1879, Virginibus Puerisque, 1881; Treasure Island, 
1883 ; Lever’s Novels, 37 Vols. ; Carlyle’s Works, 34 Vols. ; Libraries Bought.— 
HECTOR'S Great Bookshop, Birmingham, 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List 


’ hich not only every airman and every one 
etal to pa Baty but all thinking ‘Englishmen should read.” 


DAILY GRAPHIC. 
FLYING: 
SOME PRACTICAL EXPERIENCES. 
By GUSTAV HAMEL and CHARLES C. TURNER. 
With numerous Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


ich should do much to alter radically the public attitude of 

ork Mowards fying. . . » This fascinating book.” —Daily Mail. 
i Mr. Gustav Hamel cares to write about the present and 
. ot This useful and enjoyable book.” 





tature of flying is bound to be of interest. salt 
—Daily News. , ‘ ; é ; ‘x9 

“The book will attract all intelligent minds in which the art of aviation 
ereates an stimulating interest. . . . It is altogethera most engrossing book.” 
oral Mall Gazette. 


mary Acres and their Historical 
Importance. By the late FREDERIC SEEBOHM, Hon. 
LL.D. (Edin.), Author of “The English Village Community.” 
Svo. 12s. 6d. net. [On Monday neat. 





My Happy Hunting Grounds, with Notes 
A. Sport and Natural History. By ALFRED 
ERSKINE GATHORNE-HARDY. With Illustrations by 
G. E. Lopez, Sir Franx Lockwoop, and from Photographs, 
&e. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

“It iea gem that commands attention from its first sentence to its last word, 

and it is uniquely illustrated.”"—Daily Chronicle. 

“Avolume which will give pleasure to many a sportsman-naturalist.”— 

Mastrated Sporting and Dramatic News, 


The Composition of the Iliad: an Essay 
on a Numerical Law in its Structure. By 
AUSTIN SMYTH, M.A., Librarian of the House of Commons. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

“This book has a substantial value in being the application of afresh mind 
te the Iliad upon new lines ; and that mind is the mind of one who really under- 
sands and appreciates Homer.”’—-The Times. 








Men & Matters. By WILFRID WARD. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

Contents: Disraeli— Lord Cromer on Disraeli — George 
Wyndham—Mr. Chesterton among the Prophets—J. S. Mill— 
Tennyson at Freshwater—and other studies. 


“They constitute a remarkable gallery of figures treated by a master hand.”’ 
— Observer. 





The Confederation of Europe. A Study 
of the European Alliance, 1813-1823, as an 
Experiment in the International Organiza- 
tion of Peace, Six Lectures delivered in the University 
Schools, Oxford, Trinity Term, 1913. By WALTER ALISON 
PHILLIPS, M.A. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSIONS OF 
CANON SHEEHAN’S NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net each volume. 
= — OF LISHEEN. 
LUKE DELMEGE. THE QUEEN’S FILLET. 
GLENANAAR. MIRIAM LUCAS. 


“Unquestionably Canon Sheehan ranks as one of the foremost in the list of 
modern Irish writers. Asa novelist he was in the very front rank. There is 
m ail his works a kindly tone, a twinkle of quiet, smiling, tolerant humour 
that even in his deepest studies peeps out and reflects beniguly the beautiful, 
alm, sweet personality behind the pen.”—Jrish Independent. 


Wayside Neighbours. A companion volume to 
“Wayside Lamps.” By the Author of “ ze William, 
Bishop of Gibraltar, and Mary, his Wife.” Feap. 8vo. 
28. 6d. net. 

*,* True Stories of Army Life. 





The Self-Limitation of the Word of God. 
By FORBES ROBINSON, M.A, Edited by Cuaruixs H. 
Rosinson, D.D. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. [On Monday nezt. 





MONOGRAPHS ON INORGANIC AND 
PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. 
Edited by ALEXANDER FINDLAY, D.Sc. 


Intermetallic Compounds. by CECIL H. 
DESCH, D.Sc. With 17 Figures. 8vo. 3s. net. 


The Viscosity of Liquids. By ALBERT ERNEST 
DUNSTAN, D.Sc. (Lond.), and FERDINAND BERNARD 
THOLE, B.Sc. (Lond.). 8vo. 3s. net. 





THIRD EDITION. 


History of English Literature, from 
“Beowulf” to Swinburne. By ANDREW LANG. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


het The book is extraordinarily good; by far the freshest, sanest, wisest guide 
the whole range of English Letters which has yet appeared.’’—The Spectator. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST 


BIOGRAPHY. 
HENRY JAMES. 


Notes of a Son and Brother. 
By HENRY JAMES. With Portraits. 8vo. 12s. net. 
Daity Teteeraru.—* No better instance of Mr. James liar gift ca 
be found than the present volume of autobiographical satan, Ghd dean 
will be succeeded by other volumes, carrying still further the inner spiritual 
history of a very remarkable personality.” f 


MILITARY ART. 


The Principles of War Histori- 


cally Illustrated. By Major-General EF. A. 
ALTHAM, C.B., C.M.G. Vol. I., with an Introduction by 
General Sir HORACE L, SMITH-DORRIEN, G.C.B., D.S.0., 
&c., and a separate Volume of Maps. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
[Military Text-Books, 
*,* An attempt to illustrate the principles set forth in Field 
Service Regulations, Part I., by a study of recent campaigus. 
Tus Giozr.— General Altham's book may confidently be recommended to 
the serious student of military sciences.” 











ARCHAEOLOGY. 


The Eastern Libyans. An Essay. 
By ORIC BATES, BA., F.R.G.S., Late of the Nubian 
Archaeological Survey. With numerous Illustrations and 
Maps. 4to. 42s. net. [ Tuesday, 


HANDBOOKS OF ARCHAEOLOGY AND ANTIQUITIES. 


The Principles of Greek Art. 
By PERCY GARDNER, Litt.D., Professor of Classical 
Archaeology in the University of Oxford. Extra Crown &vo. 
10s. net, | Tuesday. 

*,* This is a revised and largely rewritten edition of Professor 

Gardner’s Grammar of Greek Art, Tho changes and additions are 

so considerable that it is, in effect, a new book. 


‘ECONOMICS. 
THIRD EDITION. JUST PUBLISHED. 

An Introduction to the Theory 

of Value _on the Lines of 

Menger, Wieser, and Béhm- 


Bawerk. By WILLIAM SMART, M.A., D.Phil, 
LL.D. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. net. 


Books for the Easter Holidays. 
Guide to Italy and Sicily. 


Sixth 


Edition. Thoroughly Revised by Dr. THOMAS ASHBY, 
Director of the British School at Rome, With 55 Maps and 
Plans. 10s. net. 


Guide to Greece, the Archipelago, 
Constantinople, the Coasts of Asia Minor, 
Crete and Cyprus. Third Edition, with Corrections. 
With 13 Maps and 23 Plans, and Chapter on Greek Art by 
ERNEST ARTHUR GARDNER, 9s. net. 

A Jour- 


The Fringe of the East: 
ney through Past and Present Provinces 
of Turkey. By HARRY CHARLES LUKACH. Illus- 
trated. 8vo. 12s. net. 

*.* Deals with the Near East, Syria and Palestine, and the 

Levant. 


ATHENEUM.—"' The book is packed with curious information concerning 
the places the author visited, the people he met, their history, and their 
customs. . . . An excellent book.” 


s > 
Accidents of an Antiquary’s Life. 
By D.G. HOGARTH. With 40 lilustrations. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
*.* Mr. Hogarth’s experiences cover a wide area in the Levant, including 
Greece, Asia Minor, Crete, Egypt, and North Africa. 


Ancient Athens. py eExvnest 
GARDNER. With Mlustrations, Maps, and Plans. 
21s. net. 

Athens and its Monuments. py 
CHARLES HEALD WELLER, the University of Iowa. 


Illustrated. 8vo. 17s. net. . 
| Handbooks of Archaeology and Antiquitves. 


The Acropolis of Athens. 1, 


MARTIN L. D’OOGE. Illustrated. 8vo. 17s. net. 


Rambles and Studies in Greece. 
By tho Rev. J. P. MAHAFFY, C.V.O., D.D. Fifth and 
Cheaper Edition. Globe 8vo. 5s. net. 


ARTHUR 
Svo, 


Prof. 





IONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 
LIFE AND HUMAN NATURE. 


By Sir BAMPFYLDE FULLER, K.C.S.I., C.I.E. 
(Author of “Studies of Indian Life and Senti- 
ment”). This work is an attempt to construct a 
natural history—or science—of human nature by 
tracing behaviour of mind or body to impulses 
which actuate, more or less definitely, all living 
creatures, and may be regarded as Life’s mani- 
festations of itself, gs. net, 


THE LAND RETORT. 


By CHARLES ADEANE and EDWIN SAVILL, 
A Study of the Land Question,and a Reply to the 
Land Report of the Secret Inquiry Committee. 
2nd Impression. 2s. 6d. net. 


SIR FREDERICK WELD, C.C.M.C., 


1823-1891. By ALICE, LADY LOVAT. A Pioneer 
in New Zealand and Premier of that Country 
during the Maori War; afterwards Governor 
of Western Australia, of Tasmania, and of the 
Straits Settlements. Illustrations, 15s. net. 


SOCIAL REFORM 


As Related to Realities and Delusions. By W.H. 
MALLOCK. An examination of the increase 
and distribution of wealth from 1801 to IgI0. 
6s. net. 


M. VALERIUS MARTIALIS. 


Selections from the Epigrams. Translated or 
Imitated in English Verse by W.J. COURTHOPE, 
C.B., formerly Professor of Poetry in the 
University of Oxford. 3s. 6d. net. 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 


Duckworth & Co.’s New Books 


Just Published. 


Interpretations and Forecasts. 
A Study of Survivals and Tendencies in 
Contemporary Society. By VICTOR BRANFORD, 
M.A., sometime Honorary Secretary of the Sociological 
Society. 420 pages. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. Postage 5d. 











Land and The Politicians. the 
Land Question from the Unionist Standpoint. 
By HARMAN GRISEWOOD and ELLIS ROBINS. Crown 
8vo, paper covers. Is. net. Postage 3d, 
An examination and a criticism of the Government’s Land 
Committee Enquiry. 





Just Published. 


A NEW NOVEL BY HELEN ROBERTS, 
Author of “Old Brent’s Daughter,” &c. 


A Free Hand. 


Miss Roberts made u reputation with her first book. Her latest 
and best novel will be widely read. The characters are real men 
and women. Crown 8vo. 6s. 





TO BE PUBLISHED ON MARCH 831. 


Where Bonds are Loosed. 3, cranr 
WATSON. A Powerful Story of Life in a Native 
Hospital on an Island in the Pacific. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

Ready on Tuesday next, March 31, 
at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS’ New Book. 
The Lost Road. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 





ALFRED SUTRO’S NEW PLAY. 


The Two Virtues. Cloth, 2s. net ; paper covers, 
1s. 6d. net. Postage 3d. 
Now being played at the St. James's Theatre, London. 


DUCKWORTH & CO., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C, 











(JUST OUT.) 


RENAISSANCE of th 
IDEAL. By mrs. RoGER Suita ay. 
ANTARCTIC PENGUINS. 3, ».¢ 


MURRAY LEVICK, R.N. Illustrated. 6s. net. 
“A wonderful book, wonderfully illustrated.”—Morning Posr 


Mr. HEINEMANN ’S LIST, 





INTERNATIONAL POLITY. ,, 
NORMAN ANGELL. Author of “The Great Illusion.” 3s, 6a.ne. 
“ Expresses the spirit of a genius.”—Daity Curonicue. 


—_— —— es 
PRISONS AND PRISONERS. 
By LADY CONSTANCE LYTTON. 3s. 6d. net. (2nd Impr.) 
“ As interesting and thrilling as any novel.” —Vanity Fam, 








THE REAL MEXICO. 3; uannaoy 
FYFE. With Map. 6s. net. 
“ Lively, entertaining, and sympathetic.”—Daity News. 





VALE ! xy GeorGe Moore. 3rd Volume of “Hal, 
AND FAREWELL.” Previously Published: 1. “AVE", 
2. “SALVE.” Each 6s. “A most amazing book.” —D, Expr, 


THE COURT OF PEKING. 
(Annals and Memoirs.) By The Authors of “China under 
the Empress Dowager.” Illustrated. 16s. net. (2nd Impr,) 


“ Of absorbing interest.”—Tue Times. 


REMINISCENCES OF MY LIFE. 


By HENRY HOLIDAY. Beautifully Illustrated. 16s. net, 


THE MELTING POT. »y inn 


ZANGWILL. As played at the Queen’s Theatre. 2s. 6d. net, 

















New 6s. Novels. 


THE COST OF WINGS. Richard Dehan, 


A LADY AND HER HUSBAND 
(2nd Impr.) Amber Reeves, 


WHEN GHOST MEETS GHOST 
(2nd Impr.) Wm. De Morgan. 
SMALL SOULS Louis Couperus. 


THE BUSINESS OF A GENTLEMAN 
(2nd Impr.) HH. N. Dickinson. 


KATYA. A Romance of Russia. Franz de Jessen. 
The MILKY WAY (3rd Impr.) F. Tennyson Jesse, 


THE POSSESSED. Dostoevsky. 3s. 6d. net. 


LITANIES of hee | Kathleen Watson. 
_Each 2s. 6d. net, 











In red cloth, price 5s.; post free, 5s, 3d. 


English Clubs for 1914 


A List, arranged in tabular form, containing the Names and Addresses, Dates 

of Establishment, Entrance Fees, Subscriptions, and Secretaries’ names, 

more than 4,000 Social, Yacht, Automobile, Golf, Ladies’, «a1 

other clubs, in London and the Provinces, in British Colonies and in Foreiga 
Countries. 





London : Spottiswoode & Co., Ltd., 5 New Street Square, E.C. 





Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 
I8 NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, W. 


(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 


BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 


Telephone: Mayfair 3691. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 


READING-CASES FOR THE “SPECTATOR.” 
To hold Six Numbers, 2s. each. By post, 2s. 3d. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagen! 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 








GENERAL. LITERATURE 
THE TRUTH ABOUT AN AUTHOR. 


By ARNOLD BENNETT. Fcap. 8vo, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net. 
A reprint of a book published originally anonymously. It describes the 
and aspirations of om author, and is, in view of Mr. Bennett’s brilliant 
i not only of absorbing interest but of importance to literary aspirants. 


THE CHURCH REVIVAL: 
Thoughts Thereon and Reminiscences, By 
§. BARING-GOULD, M.A. With 18 Illustrations. Demy 
§yo, 12s. 6d. net. 

In this book Mr. Baring-Gould, who for so long has been famous not only 
asa novelist, social historian, and antiquarian, but also as the “‘squarson” of 
Jew Trenchard in North Devon, has summarized his long life (he is now an 
ectogenarian) in its relation to the Church. 


THE DOGES OF VENICE. 1, xm. 
AUBREY RICHARDSON. With 16 Illustrations. 


Demy 
8vo, 128. 6d. net. 
The story of the dukes, which means the story of the romance and tragedy 
of Venice for 1,100 years. 


A WOMAN IN THE ANTIPODES. 
By MARY HALL, Author of “A Woman’s Trek.” With 46 
Illustrations and 3 Maps. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 

A delightful, unconventional, and gossipping story of a tour through New 

Zealand, Australia, the Philippines, and China, 

GOLF. sy ARNAUD MASSY. Translated from the 
French by A. R. Aturnson. With 13 Diagrams and 12 
Plates. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

A complete guide in brief—iudispensable to the beginner and to the 
advanced artist. 


PROSE SELECTIONS FROM THE 


WORKS OF OSCAR WILDE. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. net. 
Avery interesting little book, containing two letters hitherto unpubl hed. 


SOME MINUTE ANIMAL PARA- 


SITES. By H. B. FANTHAM, DSc., and ANNIE 
PORTER, D.Sc. With many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
bs. net. 


Avery important book, describing those organisms which produce disease 
f the higher animals, including man, 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. .3y5.c. cox, up, 


F.S.A. With 28 Illustrations and 5 Maps and Plans, Small 
pott 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. [Little Guides. 


THE SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE. 
By MICHAEL MacDONAGH, With 16 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


MODERN MEXICO. pyr. 5s. Michvan, 


With 20 Illustrations anda Map. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

“It adds the testimony of an impartial witness to the rapidly accumulating 
weight of evidence which goes to show that President Wilson's benevolent 
application of moral standards to Mexican politics was, from the outset, a 
counsel of perfection unattainable . , . a straightforward, lucid narrative.” 

—Times, 


ACORNER OF THE COTSWOLDS. 
By Mrs. STURGE GRETTON, With 12 Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

“ These chapters revive the old life of the Cotswolds with great charm.” 
—Times. 
“A wonderfully interesting book on rural life and conditions as they existed 
@uring the past century.’’"—Evening Standard, 


DAYS IN ATTICA. | by mrs. Rc. BOSANQUET. 


With a Frontispiece in colour and 16 other Illustrations, 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


A friendly guide for the traveller who goes to Athens without special 
Inowledge of the country and its history. “a 


FICTION 


CHANCE. 4 ‘alo in Two Parts. By JOSEPH 

re CONRAD. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Seventh Edition. 
4 work of brilliantly sustained imagination and superb craftsmanship.” 

“ . —Punch, 
Marvellous literary style—brilliant character-study—a glorious book.” , 

a ‘ 2 —Sphe re. 

80 admirably built up, such a triumph of construction.”"— World. 


IT HAPPENED IN EGYPT. yc. vy. 


and A. M. WILLIAMSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Fifth Edition. 
“A whirl of excitement and adventurous episode.”’—Liverpool Post. 
" The authors are at their deftest and gayest.”—Daily News. 
a It pulses with life—a fresh and fascinating story—and woven through it is 
mysterious glamour of Egypt.”’—Daily Chronicle. 


THE HAPPY HUNTING GROUND. 
By ALICE PERRIN, Author of “The Anglo-Indians.” 
. erown Bvo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
A modern Jane Austen... , A well-nigh perfect example of her art.” 
“An ex . é Z —Daily Chronicle. 
cellent story, written throughout with a quiet force and skill.” 
— Westminster Gazette, 


THE GOLDEN BARRIER. ty scnes 
«ne EGERTON CASTLE. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 

duntrigtion ny delightful book ; the characterization is masterly, and the 

— — « piquant and scintillating as ever.”—Liverpoot Post, 





METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


THE END OF HER HONEYMOON. 
By Mrs. BELLOC LOWNDES, Author of “The Chink 


in the Armour.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


This is a story full of excitement, mystery, and tender interest. It 
engrosses and enthrals, 


THE WAY HOME. x3, nasi KING, Author 


of “The Wild Olive.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
“ It is a well-told story, and the characters are drawn with great skill.’’ 
—Pall Mali Gazelle. 
“A sincere and thoughtful piece of work.’’—Country Life, 
“ The whole story is handled in a strong and striking manner.” 
—Birmingham Gazette, 
A CROOKED MILE. 3; otiver onions, 
Author of “The Two Kisses.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“It is written with fine intelligence and there is truth in all that Mr, 
Onions pictures.”’—Globe, 
“The fidelity of his narrative is its strength, and in his brilliant delineation 
of people he has given us a story in his happiest fashion.’’—Dundee Advestiser. 
** An extraordinarily entertaining comedy.’’—Evening News. 


ON THE STAIRCASE. | py rranx 
SWINNERTON, Author of “The Happy Family.” Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

“Mr. Frank Swinnerton is one of the subtlest of our realists. Barbara lives 
before us, in her pathetic defiance, and her courage, and her disturbing beauty. 
Cissie supremely lives. ‘ Distinction’—word so much misused—is the only 
word for bothauthor and book.”’—Evening Standard. 

* For its fidelity to life it isa wholesome and a happy book.’’—Daily News, 


THE WAY OF THESE WOMEN. 
By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Secor d Editio . 

“It is a well-constructed story of real love, real jealousy, Snape one iff _ 

—Observers 


“A story of quick incident and unflagging interest.’’"— Daily Telegraph. 


POTTER AND CLAY. By mrs. svaniey 
WRENCH. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Tillers of the soil—their troubles, hopes, ambitions, and loves—are here 
sympathetically pictured, 


A ROMAN PICTURE. s,y pau waine- 


MAN, Author of “ A Heroine from Finland.” Crown Svo, (es 
A picturesque and romantic love story, set in the Mother City of the world. 


TWO WOMEN. py max PeMBeRron. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
An exciting romance dealing with the spy mania on the Continent. 


THE FRUITS OF THE MORROW. 
By AGNES JACOMB, Author of “The Faith of His 
Fathers.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

An engrossing tale of parental influence. 


FIREMEN HOT. pyc. 3. curciirre nye, 
Author of “The Adventures of Captain Kettle.” Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
The adventures of three marine firemen in Mr. Hyne’s best manner, 


LOTTERIES OF CIRCUMSTANCE. 
By R. C. LYNEGROVE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The matrimonial adventures of two sisters, belonging to the impoverished 
German aristocracy, 


THE GIRL ON THE GREEN. 12, 
MARK ALLERTON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A delightful romance of golfing. 


THE ORLEY TRADITION. 


STRAUS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A charming story of county families, country houses, and country life. 


SIMPSON. by ELINOR MORDAUNT, Author of 
“The Garden of Contentment.” Crown Svo, 6s. 
[ Second Edition, 
*“ Excellent reading ; humorous sometimes, pathetic sometimes, and cven 
touching a tragic note here and there.’’— Birmingham Post. 
*‘ Always both gracefully written and quictly amusing.’’"—Scotsman. 


THE SEA CAPTAIN. py uc BALLey, 


Author of “The Lonely Queen.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
[Second Edition, 
A story of the great Elizabethan times in which the hero has amazing 


adventures. ; 
“A story of thrilling adventure, told in such a way that one might easily 
take it for historical truth; and that is the height of success. 


—Pgll Mall Gazette, 
SQUARE PEGS. 


By RALPH 


By CHARLES INGE, Author 
of “'The Unknown Quantity.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


* An interesting book, admirably written, and full of powerful atin. 2 
=g anda, 


“ A fascinating story covering an entirely new field.”"— Daily Graphic, 
“A moving book because it is a sincere one.”""—Morning Post. 


MESSENGER’S. by MARGARET HOPE, Author 


of “ Christina Holbrook.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


BLACKLAW. By sir GEORGE MAKGILI. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ A stirring and emotional romance, full of > packed with character, and 
animated by a powerful moral impulse.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


bad ked by style, th ht, and imagination.” 
The book is marked by style, thought, —Pall Mall Gazette. 
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THE WORKS OF ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 


Mr. Swinburne’s Collected Poetical Works, in 6 volumes, crown 8vo, buckram, 36s. net the set. 


Mr. Swinburne’s Collected Tragedies, in 5 volumes, crown 8vo, buckram, 30s. net the set. 


Selections from the Poetical 


Reset. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
The Queen-Mother; and Rosa- 
mond. 7s. 6d. net. 
Calydon. 6s. 
A Tragedy. 7s. 
allads. ist Series, 9s. 
allads. 2nd Series, 9s. 
allads. 3rd Series, 7s. 
Sunrise. 10s, 6d, 


Two Nations. 6s. 

















George Chapman. 3s. 6d. 
Essays and Studies. 12s. 
Erechtheus. 6s. i 

A Note on Charlotte Bronte. 6s. 
A Study of Shakespeare. 8s. 
Songs of the Springtides. 6s. 
Studies in Song. 7s. 

mul, Stuart. 

Tristram of Lyonesse. 9s. 

A Century of Roundels. 6s. 





A Midsummer Holiday. 7s. 
Marino Faliero: A Tragedy. 
A Study of Victor Hugo. 6s. 
Miscellianies. 12s. 
Locrine. ’ 

A Study of Ben Jonson. 
The Sisters: A Tragedy. 
Astrophel, &c. 7s. 
Studies in Prose and Poetry. 9s. 


74. 
6s. 


(Sold only in 
(Sold only in sets.) 


orks of Algernon Charles Swinburne, To which is appended a Sketch of the Poet’, 
Life by Himself, and a Preface. With a Portrait by ROSSETTI, and a View of Swinburne’s Favourite Walk, ep 


A New Edition, 


a Tale <¢ Balen. 7s. 
osamund, 
— a3 Queen of the Lon. 


A Channel Passage. 7s. 
ve's Cross- 
William Blake. Gene am 
rhe Aue senat 
e Age o e 
Charles Dickens, “Be oa By = 


THE WORKS OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. each; also pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. net; leather, 3s. net (St. Martin’s Library Edition). 


Travels with a Donkey 

An Inland Voyage 

Familiar Studies of Men & Books 
The Silverado Squatters 


Underwoods: Poems (6s, only) 


Songs of Travel. 


New Arabian Nights 
The Merry Men 

Across the Plains 
Memories and Portraits 


| Lay Morals, &¢. (6s. only) 


58, I 


Collected Poems. 


Virginibus Pucrisque 
Prince Otto 

Weir of Hermiston 
In the South Seas 


Ballads (6s. only) 


Essays of Travel 
Tales and Fantasies 
Essays in the Art of Writing 


Records of a Famil 
| (ee. only) mily of Engineers 


Cloth, 2s. net; leather, 3s. net. 





ART. 


By CLIVE BELL. 5s. net. 


**Certainly one of the most brilliant provocative and suggestive things that has ever been written on the subject. A book that all who care for Art mast 
read. Mr. Bell's aesthetical joy-ride leaves up gasping.” —The Nation, 


“This champion of Post-Impressionism is far the ablest that has yet appeared. . . . 


It is the first book, since Ruskin began to publish ‘Modern Painters,’ 


that could ever conceivably convince a serious-minded person of good judgment that art is something more than an agreeable ornamentation and Seasoning 


of life.”"—The Athenzum, 


* All epigram and impudence, he trails his coat assiduously, and while his brilliance is vastly entertaining, his method of bouncing us into liking what he 
likes aud hating what he hates is likely to infuriate quite as many readers as it takes by storm.” —The Manchester Guardian, 


“A book of absorbing interest.”’— 


cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


FROM THE THAMES TO THE NETHERLANDS. 


Down the Belgian Coast. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


THE ART OF NWJINSKY. 


r. WaLTER Sickert in The New Age. 


MY DAYS OF ADVENTURE—THE FALL OF FRANCE, 1870-71. 
VIZETELLY (Le Petit Homme Rouge), Author of “The Court of the Tuileries, 1852-1870.” 


DOROTHY MULLOCK. Post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


MY RECOLLECTIONS AND REFLECTIONS. 
With 9 Illustrations in Colour and several in Monochrome. 
“ There is a piquancy in his expressive sentences, his simple parables, his sudden digressions, and his artlessness. .. . 


Artist in Londoa.” 


With a Frontispiece. 


By ERNEST ALFRED 
Demy 8r, 


A Voyage in the Waterways of Zealand and 
By CHAS. PEARS. With numerous Illustrations in Colour, Monochrome, and Line by the Author. 


By GEOFFREY WHITWORTH. With 10 Illustrations in colour by 


By YOSHIO MARKINO, Author of “A Japanese 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


The book conveys the impressioa 


of coming from a sincere mind, which, formed as it is by an Eastern philosophy, is groping breathlessly among Western phenomena.’’—The Times, 


BROWNING’S HEROINES. 


Decorations by MAXWELL ARMFIELD. Cloth, 6s. net. 


“The most excellent book of commentary upon Browning we have seen since Mr. G, K. Chesterton wrote upon this 4 \~ 
author answers the call of genius with a clear note of her own. Her sincerity and precious ability to hear and to be mov 
many passages of this book into eloquence . . . the perceptive critic is manifest and triumphant.’’—Saturday Review. 


A History of the Moslems in Spain. 


SPANISH ISLAM. 


By REINHART 


By ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE. With Frontispiece in Colour and other 


t the best book of his life. The 
by the poet’s lovely appeal kindle 


DOZY. Translated, with a 


Biographical Introduction and additional Notes, by FRANCIS GRIFFIN STOKES. Royal 8vo, 21s. net. 


“The History is a living scene moving with characters, whom we see and realize full of conversation and colour and those lifelike touches which put soul 


into what had hitherto been a name. ... T 


highest praise a translator dare hope for.” —The Times, 


he book to our mind is just what Dozy himself would have written if he had been an Englishman. That seems the 








THE PRICE PAID 


New 
6s. 
Novels. 


THE CUCKOO LAMB 
SLAVES OF CHANCE 
MONKSBRIDGE 

LOVE IN A THIRSTY LAND 
UNA AND THE LIONS 
THE COMMONPLACE AND CLEMENTINE 
MARGOT—AND HER JUDGES. 





By Effie Adelaide Rowlands 
By Horace W. C. Newte 


By Henry 


~~ John Ayscough 
y A. C. Inchbold 
By Constance Smedley 

By Mabel Ince 
By Richard Marsh 


(Shortly) 


New 
6s. 
Novels, 


Farmer 





THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. 


net per volume; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net per volume. 


Pocket Volumes, mostly in Pott 8vo. 


By WALTER BESANT 
London | Westminster 
Jerusalem. By Besant and PaLtmes 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men 
Sir Richard Whittington 
Gaspard de Coligny 

By ROBERT BROWNING 
Pippa Passes: and Men and 

omen. With 10 Illustrations in 
Colours by E, Forrescue Bric«- 
- DALE 
Dramatis Persone: and Dramatic 
Romances and Lyrics. With 10 
Illustrations in Colours by E, For- 
TESCUE BRICKDALE 
GIOVANNI BOCCACCIO 
e Decameron 

By ROBERT BUCHANAN 

The Shadow of the Sword 
By HALL CAINE 

The Deemster 
By WILKIE COLLINS 
The Woman in White 

By DANIEL DEFOE 
Robinson Crusoe, With 37 Illus- 
* trations by G. Crurxsnanc 





By CHARLES DICKENS 
Speeches. With Portrait 


By AUSTIN DOBSON 
Eighteenth Century Vignettes, 
Three Series, each Illustrated 


By W. S. GILBERT 
Original Plays. In Four Series, the 
Fourth Series with a Portrait 


By THOMAS HARDY 
Under the Greenwood Tree 


Ls | BRET HARTE 

Condensed Novels 

Miliss, The Luck of Bearing Cam 
and other Stories, With ortrait’ 

Poetical Works 

By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 

The t 


Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table. Illustrated by J.G.THomsow 


Compiled by A. H. HYATT 
The Charm of London : An Antho- 


yA 

The Charm of Edinburgh 
The Charm of Venice 
The Charm of Paris 


Cloth, gilt top, 2s. 





By RICHARD JEFFERIES 
The Life of the Fields 
The Open Air 
Nature near London 


By CHARLES LAMB 
The Essays of Elia 


By LORD MACAULAY 
History of England, in 5 Vols. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY 
nof Queen Anne. In1 Vol. 
of the Four Georges 
and of William IV. In 2 Vols. 

A History of Our Own Times from 
the Accession of Queen Victoria to 
1901. In 4 Vols. 

By GEORGE MACDONALD 

Poetical Works. In 2 Vols, 


Works of Fancy and Im 
In 10 Vols. emo aemation. 


By W. H. MA 
The New Republic aces 


By OUIDA 
Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos, Selected 
by F, Srpygr Morris 


By CHARLES READE 
The Cloister and the H 
With 32 Illustrations by MB 
HEWERDINE 4 
**It is Never Too Late to Mend 
By PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 
Prose Works. 2 Vols., with 2 Ports. 
Pessoal Works, 2 Vols., with? 


Selected by FRANK SIDGWICK 
Ballads and Lyrics of Love. With 
10 Coloured Illus. by Bram Suaw 
Historical and Legend Bal. 
lads. With 10 Coloured Ilustre 
tions by Bram Suaw. 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
As per list above. 
H. A. TAINE 
| ¥y Literature, 
With 32 Portraits 


B 

Mistery of 
In 4 Vols, 
By MARK TWAIN 


Sketches 
By WALTON and COTTON 


The Complete Angler 
By WALT WHITMAN 
Poems. d Edited 


an 
W. M. Rossetti. 





With Portrait 
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